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OCTAVIA    ELPHINSTONE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DISAPPOINTMENT, 

"  'Tis  a  strange  and  mortifying  feeling  to  find  ourselves  se- 
condary, where  we  once  believed  ourselves  to  have  been  first. 
Time  alone  can  quite  undo  the  expectation,  or  screen  us  against 

the  pang  of  disappointment.'* 

i 

During  the  morning,  we  had  several  callers, 
before  Octavia  and  I  had  had  time  to  resume  the 
subject  which  occupied  our  thought?.  First 
came  Sir  Henry  and  Miss  Howard  :   the  latter 

VOL.    II.  .         B 


a  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

had  brouglit  a  new  sort  of  netting,  which  she 
was  desirous  of  teaching  to  Miss  Elphinstone, 
and  as  that  necessarily  engaged  lier  whole  at- 
tention, Sir  Henry  was,  per  force,  obliged  to 
seek  amusement  from  me.  Fortunately,  as  1 
thought,  Captain  Heneage  and  Miss  Bracken- 
bury  were  not  long  before  they  appeared  to  en- 
quire after  Octavia's  head-ache ;  she,  poor  girl, 
looked  as  if  she  could  have  gladly  fled  from  the 
room ;  every  kind  word  from  either  of  them 
abashed  and  confused  her — her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  \vhich  nothing  but  the  presence  of  Sir 
Henry  restrained  from  falling. 

Seeing  her  really  disordered  and  engaged,  the 
cousins  proposed  lengthening  their  walk,  and 
said  they  would  call  on  their  return.  In 
vain  1  tried  to  rid  myself  of  Sir  Henry's  pre- 
sence. I  remembered  an  old  aunt's  advice,  fin- 
shaking  off  troublesome  callers,  and  this  morn- 
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ing  I  went  through  her  whole  list  of  expedients. 
First  I  stirred  the  fire — fidgetted  thoroughly 
all  over  the  room — arranged  the  footstools- 
sought  my  work-hox,  to  reach  which  I  was 
oblio^ed  to  disturb  both  the  visitors ;  then  I  drew 
up  the  blinds  of  each  window,  and  let  one 
down  again, —  all  in  vain  !  they  were  station- 
ary. 

Miss  Howard  had  taken  off' her  bonnet,  the 
more  comfortably  to  instruct  Miss  Elphinstone, 
who,  with  her  eyes  rivetted  on  the  door,  seemed 
wholly  attentive  to,  "  Now  you  must  pass  your 
needle  here,"  and  "  I\Iind  y(3u  draw  the  silk 
tight,  the  last  stitch,"  &c.  &c. 

After  vainly  trying  hostile  measures,  I  next 
tried  pacific  ones,  and  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
my  work,  I  applied  myself  to  it,  and  another  of 
my  aunt's  ways  and  means.  I  busied  myself  in 
my  occupation,  which   happening  to  be  that  of 
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knitting  a  purse,  permitted  me  to  pretend  silence 
was  necessary  to  count  my  stitches,  and,  ensconced 
in  silence,  I  thought  it  was  not  possible  lie 
could  stay,  which  showed  I  did  not  know  the 
gentleman,  who  very  composedly  drew  Octavia's 
desk  towards  him,  and  applied  himself  to  write 
a  note  :  the  first  page  was  not  turned,  when  we 
heard  a  rino;  at  the  door,  which  Octavia  and 
myself  equally  well  knew  to  be  Mr.  Heneage's 
— so  quiet,  so  like  himself.  At  the  moment  the 
sound  struck  on  our  ears,  we  were  all  perfectly 
still;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  distinct 
start  which  we  each  gave  was  peiceptible  to  both 
Sir  Henry  and  his  sister.  The  former  smiled, 
and  his  smile  was  provoking,  as  he  quoted,  in  a 
mock  heroic  tone, 

"  I  bear  a  bell" 

Whether  he  would  have  finished  the  quota- 
tion or  not,  we  were  prevented   knowing  ;  for 
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Mr.  Heneage  at  that  moment  entered  the  room. 
In  his  usual  quiet,  considerate  manner  he  in- 
quired immediately  of  Miss  Elphinstone,  if  she 
were  better,  and  his  inquiries  were  made  with 
an  attention  which  proved  how  interested  he  felt 
in  her  answer. 

She  answered,  evidently  in  a  state  of  tremor, 
"  Much  better — quite  well,  thank  you,"  and  as 
her  eyes  met  his  of  pleased  and  relying  affection. 
they  sank  fearfully. 

She  told  me  afterwards,  that  all  the  morning, 
during  the  long  calls  our  several  visitors  made, 
of  the  many  subjects  mentioned,  she  could 
remember  nothing — not  a  word  echoed  on  her 
ear — nothing  but  my  speech  of  the  preceding 
evening; — 

"  You  know  better  than  I,  how  far  he  will 
bear  your  prerogative  to  stretch." 

She  protested  that  those  words  rang  in  her 
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ears ;  nay,  she  believes  she  never  ceased  reite- 
rating them  to  herself,  the  whole  morning  ;  so 
far  was  she  carried  away  by  her  nervousness, 
that  she  literally  began  to  repeat  them,  in  reply 
to  something  Miss  Howard  addressed  to  her  re- 
specting the  work  ! 

Mr.  Heneage,  after  addressing  me  and  Sir 
Henry,  took  up  Octavia's  book  of  extracts. 
Miss  Elphinstone  owned  neither  album  nor 
scrap-book,  but,  like  most  who  enjoy  reading, 
she  indulged  herself  by  copying  any  thing  that 
particularly  suited  her  taste,  or  pleased  the 
ruling  fancy  of  the  hour. 

"  Are  you  consulting  Miss  Elphinstone's 
thermometer  .^"  said  I,  for  want  of  something- 
better  to  sav. 

"  What  do  you  call  by  that  name?'"  asked 
Mr.  Heneage. 

"  Octavia'*s  book  of  extracts,"  said  I. 
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"  I  thought  Miss  Elphinstone  despised  al- 
bums,'* observed  Sir  Henry. 

''  Perhaps  she  does,"  said  I,  "  but  still 
she  takes  pleasure  in  extracting  honey  from  the 
various  hives  she  explores." 

"  A  distinction  without  a  difference,'"  said  he. 

"  Not  so,"  replied  I,  "  in  Miss  Elphinstone's 
you  will  not  find  original  contributions,  nor 
even  different  hand-writings.  I  believe,  my 
dear,  you  alone  write  in  that  book." 

*'  Yes,''  said  she,  almost  inarticulately  ;  for 
her  confusion  at  first  seeinfj  ;Mr.  Heneao^e  in  Sir 
Henry's  presence  was  so  great,  that  she  was  un- 
able to  support  any  thing  like  conversation  at  the 
moment. 

"  But  why  call  it  ^Vliss  Elphinstone's  thermo- 
meter ?"  a(]cain  asked  Mr.  Heneacre. 

"  Because,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  I  tell  her  I  can 
always  judge  her  feelings  of  the  day,  by  the  tone 
of  her  extracts." 
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"  Then  you  are  permitted  to  look  into  it ; 
may  I  be  allowed  the  same  privilege  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  what  your  studies  were  last  night 
for  instance — a  remedy  for  head-ache,  I  may 
venture  to  guess/' 

Poor  Octavia  !  how  at  that  moment  I  pitied 
her  I  cannot  describe ;  I  felt  that  she  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  agitated,  and  yet  there 
was  no  prospect  of  relief.  I  knew  not  what 
measures  she  had  ventured  to  take  with  Sir 
Henry  Howard.  I  could,  therefore,  only  try 
to  relieve  her  by  talking  as  much  as  possible, 
and  endeavouring  to  keep  clear  of  all  subjects 
likely  to  increase  her  distress. 

"  It  is  not  often  young  ladies  take  the 
trouble  to  seek  remedies,""  said  Sir  Henry,  ''when 
they  do,  they  are  usually  for  friends,  rather 
than  for  themselves,  and,  in  Miss  Elphinstone's 
case,   I  dare  hazard   a  bet  her  thoughts   were 
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fixed   on    others    more    than    herself — confess. 


young  lady,  was  it  not  so  ?"" 

But  she  confessed  nothing;  she  did  not  an- 
swer.  Fortunately  Mr.  Heneage,  at  the  same 
moment,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  book,  and 
said,  •'  May  1  be  allowed  ?" 

She  gave  him  a  faint  smile  of  assent,  and  he 
laughed  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  last  extract. 

*••  The  ink  is  fresh,  or  I  should  have  thought 
this  was  written  twenty  years  ago  ;  may  I  read 
for  the  good  of  the  public  ?  'Our  first  fault, 
like  the  prolific  poppy,  produces  seeds  innu- 
merable. The  wind  wafts  them  away,  and  we 
know  not  where  they  fall,  or  where  they  may 
rise ;  but  this  we  know,  that  they  meet  us  at 
every  step  upon  the  path  of  life,  and  strew  it 
with  plants  of  bitterness.'  Fair  lady,  what 
might  your  first  fault  be  ?  crying  for  a  new- 
doll,  or  breaking  the  old  one  ?     ^fiss  Fane,  you 
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find  yoLi  were  quite  astray  in  your  thermo- 
meter fancy,  though  it  was  very  ingenious — 
very;"  and  he  smiled  delightedly  on^Octavia,  as 
on  a  favourite  child,  and  turned  back  the  leaves 
of  her  book,  seeking  other  extracts  and  quota- 
tions. Again  I  pitied  her ;  but  pity  was  all  I 
could  give  her  ;  the  affair  was  too  intricate  for 
me  to  meddle  in. 

Whether  Sir  Henry  thought  he  should  gain 
more  attention,  if  he  spoke  at  the  same  time  as 
another,  I  know  not,  but  he  just  then  gave  the 
note  he  had  been  writing  into  Miss  Elphin- 
stone's  hands,  saying,  "  As  I  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  Major  Elphin- 
stone  at  home,  I  have  written  to  him — you 
know  the  subject — will  you  oblige  me  by  read- 
ing it  ?  " 

Octavia  seemed  to  take  it  mechanically  ;  but 
meeting  my  eye,   she  appeared  to  awake  from 
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her  lethargy,  and  said,  "  Why  should  I  read 
it  ?  it  does  not  concern  me,  T  dare  say — I  will 
take  care  and  give  it  to  papa,  as  soon  as  lie 
comes  in."" 

"  But  suppose  I  dare  say  it  does  concern 
you,"  persisted  Sir  Henry,  with  a  pleased  smile 
of  power,  "  I  rather  think  it  concerns  you  as 
much  as  Major  Elphinstone." 

"  Then  do,  my  dear  Joanna,  read  it  for  me ; 
my  eyes  ache  so  ill,  I  could  not  make  out  a 
word." 

Sir  Henry  looked  disappointed,  but  made 
little  or  no  opposition  to  my  reading  it ;  it  re- 
lated to  the  character  of  a  servant  of  the  ba- 
ronet's, who  was  wishing  to  enter  the  Major's 
service. 

"  Dear  Major, 
''I  am  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  you, 
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as  that  hope  alone  induced  me  to  visit  the  Head 
tliis  morning.  Your  mquiries  last  night  inte- 
rested me  particularly,  and  I  avail  myself  of 
tliis  opportunity  to  heg  you  will  rely  implicitly 
on  my  assurances  that  Jackson  is  every  thing 
you  could  wish  ;  he  is  honest,  steady  and  active. 
As  I  purpose  setting  out  for  Dublin  this  even- 
ing, /  was  desirous  of  having  some  more  con- 
versatioji  on  the  subject  ;  but  lest  that  be  im- 
possible, believe  me,  you  will  find  him  a  faithful 
servant,  devoted  to  serve  you  in  any  ivay  you 
think  proper  to  point  out. 
Haste, 

Yours  truly, 

"  H.  E.  Howard." 

When  I  had  read  it,  I  turned  my  eyes  im- 
patiently on  Sir  Henry  Howard,  who  was 
standing  with  an  open  newspaper  in  his  extended 
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hands.  I  think  I  see,  even  now,  his  proud, 
determined,  glance  of  defiance. 

"  And  doesit not  concern  Miss  Elphinstone?" 
asked  he. 

I  could  have  quarrelled  with  him,  at  the  mo- 
ment, with  all  my  spirit,  but  I  dare  not ;  how- 
ever, I  would  not  allow  him  to  think  me  quite  a 
fool. 

"  It  may  concern  Octavia,  certainly,  because 
her  father's  servants  are  hers  ;  but  it  was  not 
that  I  was  thinking  of;  I  was  surprised  at  the 
different  hand  writing  in  this  note,  some  so  large 
and  some  quite  small.'** 

I  paused  ;  but  it  was  too  late — I  had  said 
too  much  to  hesitate.  Glancing  round,  I  saw 
Mr.  Heneage,  waiting  calmly,  but  seriously, 
expecting  me  to  say  more.  Sir  Henry's  coun- 
tenance still  expressed  fixed  defiance.  Miss 
'  Howard  sat  in  surprise  :    but  Octavia  showed 
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none:  her  face  was  scarlet,  and  her  eyes  bright 
and  anxious,  but  she  exhibited  no  surprise. 
She  looked  at  me  for  some  seconds  in  silence, 
then,  as  if  with  a  desperate  effort,  she  said, 
*'  Read  us  the  note  aloud,  Joanna,  if  Sir  Henry 
has  no  objection." 

"  None  in  the  world,  ladies,  not  the  slightest ; 
I  am  too  much  honoured  by  your  deeming  it 
worth  your  attention." 

I  read  it — she  heard  me  to  the  end,  and 
then  said,  "  Will  it  be  too  much  trouble,  Jo- 
anna, to  ask  you  to  read  it  once  more  for  me  ? 
and  this  time  oblige  me  by  missing  out  the 
words  written  in  small  hand,  as  you  call  it ;  I 
remember  Sir  Henry's  once  teaching  me  that 
sort  of  correspondence,"  continued  she,  address- 
ing Miss  Howard,  "  and  I  rather  suspect  he 
has  amused  himself  this  morning  in  that  way.'' 

The  baronet  actually  laid  his  hand  slightly 
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on  ^liss  Elphinstone's  arm,  to  check  her;  she 
removed  it  gently,  but  resolutely,  and  not 
trusting  her  eyes  to  fall  on  any  other  than  me, 
waited  with  that  look  of  quiet  desperation  which 
is  inflicted  on  the  human  face,  when  the  mind 
is  highly  wrought  up.  But  in  vain  she  waited 
— my  lips  indeed  moved  ;  but  I  could  not  utter 
a  word. 

As  is  frequently  the  case,  her  composure 
seemed  increased  by  seeing  the  state  I  was  in, 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  she  took  the  note 
from  my  hands,  and  read  it  with  apparent 
ease. 

"  *  I  am  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with 
you  alone.  Vour  inquiries  last  night  interested 
me  particularly,  and  I  beg  you  will  rely  im- 
plicitly on  my  assurances ;  believe  me  devoted 
to  serve  you  in  any  way  you  think  proper.'  It 
is  not  quite  intelligible,  but  nearly  so,"  said  she, 
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laying  the  note  on  the  table,  and  resting  her 
arm  upon  it,  "  the  latter  part  is  not  altogether 
in  connexion  with  the  former  ;  but  confess,  Sir 
Henry,  I  have  interpreted  the  part  which 
you  intended  I  should  appropriate  to  myself?" 

Sir  Henry  was  silent. 

"  Will  you  not  confess  ?"  asked  she,  her  coun- 
tenance brightening  with  the  consciousness  of 
atoning  candour,  "  now  that  is  not  fair,  nei- 
ther was  it  fair  to  oblige  me  to  read  this  note 
aloud  ?    but   no  matter,   it  is    all   a    jest.       I 

thought,  indeed,  you  had  told  me  as  much  last 
night,  as  you  do  in  the  note  of  this  morning ; 
therefore,  why  you  wrote — composed  it,  I 
should  say  rather — I  cannot  conjecture."" 

The  undisguised  looks  of  surprise,  both 
from  Miss  Howard  and  Mr.  Heneage  were 
all  the  reply  which  Octavia  received  for  this 
speech. 
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The  gentleman,  indeed,  seemed  shocked  to 
hear  her  avow  having;  been  in  Sir  Henry's 
company  the  preceding  evening.  For  myself, 
I  could  have  blessed  her  for  thus  checking  the 
power  I  feared  Sir  Henry  would  have  obtained 
over  her. 

"  Yes,''  said  she,  addressing  herself  di- 
rectly to  Miss  Howard,  "  I  have  few  secrets, 
and  none  I  wish  to  have.  I  will  tell  you  all. 
Every  one  here,"  and  she  slightly  glanced 
at  Mr.  Heneage,  '^  knows  the  heads  of  the 
history  of  the  forfeit  on  Sidney  Biddulph, 
perhaps — "  and  for  the  first  moment  her  voice 
slightly  faltered,  and  her  cheeks  glowed  more 
warmly  —  "  Perhaps,"  repeated  she,  "  even 
you,  Miss  Howard,  do  not  know  that  a  few 
days  after  ]\Ir.  Heneage's  departure  from  the 
island,  that  volume  was  sent  to  me  with  a  note 
from  him,  requesting  me  to  read  certain  pas- 
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sages  wbicli  I  found  marked.  I  did  read 
them,'' — and  her  voice  became  clearer,  and  her 
eye  prouder ;  "  and  as  I  read  them  I  believed 
they  were  his  pointing  out,  his  choice.  A 
week  afterwards  I  saw  Sir  Henry,  and  he  told 
me  he  was  the  writer  of  the  note."  She  gasped 
slightly,  but  went  on.  "  Of  course  this  was  a 
jest,  and  as  such  it  was  forgiven,  and  the  book 
returned  to  the  sender.  But  as  I  had  the 
volume  some  time  in  my  possession,  I  felt 
myself  called  upon  to  pay  the  fine ; — last 
evening  I  sent  for  Sir  Henry  and  paid  it." 

As  she  finished,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
stretching  out  my  hand  and  pressing  hers ;  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  oblig-ed  me  to  some 
outward  show,  and  if  I  had  not  caught  her 
hand,  I  believe  I  should  have  seized  Mr. 
Heneage's,  who  looked  as  proudly  fond  of  her 
at  that  moment  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
regard  woman  ! 
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"  And  now/'  continued  Octavia,  "  my  head- 
ache is  gone,  let  me  come  and  see  what  you 
are  doing  with  my  book  of  extracts,  Mr. 
Heneage  ?'' 

He  made  room  for  her,  and  was  remarking 
on  her  last  insertion  when  the  walkers  returned. 
Their  entrance  was  like  light  introduced  into 
a  dungeon  to  my  feelings  ;  for  I  was  terribly 
puzzled  how  to  proceed  with  the  Howards. 

Miss  Howard,  looking  really  distressed, 
seemed  not  to  know  whether  Sir  Henry  meant 
or  ought  to  quarrel;  and  consequently  knew 
not  how  to  behave.  The  baronet,  meantime, 
appeared  resolved  not  to  depart,  and  to  take 
an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  perplexing  me.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  I  rejoiced  to  see  Cap- 
tain Heneage  and  Miss  Brackenbury  enter. 
Madge  came  in  with  her  sweet,  happy  face 
glowing  witli  exercise,  ready  to  please,  and  be 
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pleased  with  every  one — her  shawl  crossed  as 
no  other  could  cross  it — her  hat  put  on  as  no 
other  hat  was  worn.  Fortunately  she  seated 
herself  near  Sir  Henry,  and  by  talking  to  him 
relieved  me  of  a  w^eight  of  anxiety.  I  blessed 
her  heartily  as  I  sat  watching  her  unintentional 
exertions  to  delight  me,  and  almost  felt  envious 
of  her  charming  powers  of  pleasing.  How  at 
her  ease  she  looked,  as,  pulling  off  her  gloves, 
she  tossed  off  her  pretty  beaver  hat  to  see  how 
Captain  Heneage  had  arranged  the  heath-bells 
with  which  he  had  decked  it. 

"  Are  they  not  lovely  ?"  asked  she  of  Sir 
Henry  ;  but  perfectly  indifferent  whether  any 
one  agreed  with  her  or  not,  she  repeated — 

"  '  Some  poets  praise  the  violet's  hue, 

And  some  the  lily's  whiteness; 
Some  Scotland's  bells  of  bonnie  blue. 

And  some  the  rose's  brightness  : 
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But  oh  !  give  me  the  heath  in  bloom, 

Still  on  the  wild  moor  growing  ; 
Which  sweetly  scatters  its  perfume 
■     When  winter's  winds  are  blowing.' 

"But  it  is  not  winter  vet,  it  is  autumn — rich 
autumn — happy  antumn.  Octavia,  which  is 
your  favourite  season  ?  I  love  autumn.  I  doat 
on  these  warm  breezes  which  make  my  face  and 

heart  glow  with  pleasure.     I  delight  in but 

tell  me  which  is  your  favourite .''"  and  Madge 
laughed  in  the  fulness  of  her  happiness. 

"  I  like  winter  best,  much,*'  said  Miss  El- 
phinstone.  "  I  like  long  evenings,  snug 
parties  round  the  fireside,  glees  at  the  piano- 
forte, happy  conversation  parties." 

"  Ah  !  the  difference  of  taste,"'  said  Madge  ; 
and  the  next  moment  she  was  absorbed  in  the 
decoration  of  her  hat,  which  was  not  vet  ar- 
ranged to  her  entire  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile  we  were  speculating  on  the  causes 
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of     Madge's     happiness.       Miss    Elpliinstonc 
thouo-bt  it   arose  from  her  carelessness  of  the 

C5 

world's  opinion. 

"  Her  indiiference,"  said  she,  "  is  her  hap- 
piness."*"* 

"  Ah  no  !  Madge  is  not  indifferent  ;  she 
has  not  a — spark,  I  was  going  to  say,  of  indif- 
ference," said  Captain  Heneage ;  "  but  sparks 
and  indifference  are  entirely  at  variance ;  I 
always  think  the  spring  of  her  happiness  is  her 
perfect  capability  of  entering  into  the  subjects 
of  her  friends'  happiness.  If  you  notice  her 
ojeneral  conduct  you  will  find  she  possesses  the 
faculty,  I  will  call  it,  of  sharing  her  happiness  ; 
—  she  participates,  I  believe  I  am  not  making 
myself  clear  on  a  subject  which  is  nevertheless 
perfectly  clear  to  myself ;  but  I  wish  to  express 
that  the  grand  secret  of  Miss  Brackenbury's 
happiness  is,    that    it    always  has  a  sharer — a 
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partner.      You  may  observe  that  whatever  may 

be  the  pleasure  of  the  hour,  it  is  not  selfish — 
there  is  somebody  concerned,  some  one  to  join 
in  it,  some  one  to  be  benefited,  some  one  to  be 
blessed." 

Miss  Elphinstone  sighed,  and  we  smiled  at 
Captain  Heneage's  enthusiasm,  which  was 
perfectl}'  allowable,  as  ]\liss  Brackenbury  and 
the  Howards  had  walked   out  on  the  Terrace. 

"  When  ivill  they  go  ?""'  asked  INliss  Elphin- 
stone, impatiently  ;   "  I  am  longing  to  walk." 

Mr.  Heneage  seemed  not  to  hear  her. 

"  Will  you  walk  with  me  .^"  asked  she,  al- 
most timidly. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  this  morning ;  I 
engaged  to  be  with  Lord  Henry  Murray  at 
two."  He  looked  at  the  time-piece.  "  And 
now  I  see  it  is  the  hour :  I  must  borrow  Major 
Elphinstone's  boat  to  row  across,  or  I   shall  fail 
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in  my  appointment.  Does  the  Major  dine  at 
Castle  Mona  to-day  .^" 

"  Yes.^' 

"  Then  I  shall  see  him ;  good  morning — 
good  morning,  Miss  Fane.  Madge — Miss 
Brackenbury,  will  you  have  a  row  P" 

IMadge  agreed  with  pleasure ;  in  another 
moment  the  three  had  gone,  and  to  us  was  left 
the  doubtful  pleasure  of  watching  them  shoot 
across  the  bay. 

Still  Sir  Henry  and  Miss  Howard  were  not 
gone ;  but  Octavia  resolutely  kept  her  feet, 
therefore  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  resume 
their  chairs.  While  Miss  Howard  put  up  her 
netting,  the  baronet  approached  Octavia  and 
held  out  his  hand,  of  which  she  took  no  notice. 

"  At  least  say  you  are  at  peace  with  me." 

"  Why  speak  of  peace  wliere  there  is  no 
peace  ?''''  said  Octavia. 
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"  You  do  me  great  injustice,  Miss  Elphin- 
stone :  last  night  I  hoped  I  had  convinced 
you  that  there  was  nothing  I  would  not  do  to 
oblige  you,  and  to-day,  you  treat  me  v.ith  a 
scorn  which  is  perfectly  unbearable." 

••'  Then  to-day,  sir,  there  are  things  you 
would  not  do  to  oblige  me  I'*''  said  she,  bit- 
terly. 

"  My  dearest  Octavia-  Miss  Elphinstone — if 
I  may  venture  to  speak  for  my  brother,"  in- 
terposed IMiss  Howard,  and  she  tried  to  take 
her  hand. 

Octavia  withdrew  it  coldly,  saying,  "  ]\Iiss 
Howard,  you  do  not  know  my  cause  of  offence 
in  that  quarter:  Joanna,  this  is  a  mystery  to 
you  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  expose  any  one  need- 
lessly, but  let  me  not  be  tried  too  far  ;  I  tell 
you  ladies,  that  Sir  Henry  Howard  has  no 
power   over    me  ;"    and    her    form    seemed    to 

VOL.   II.  c 
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dilate  as  she  spoke,  "but  I  have  an  influence 
over  him,  I  suspect;  and  he  will  particularly 
oblige  me  by  paying  his  long-talked-of  visit  to 
Dublin  as  early  as  convenient ;  this  evening, 
I  think  he  named  in  his  note  ? 

She  spoke  interrogatively,  but  Sir  Henry 
did  not  answer  ;  therefore  Miss  Howard  asked, 
''  Are  you  meaning  to  go  to-night.  Sir 
Henry  ?'' 

"  I  did  once  mean  it,"  said  he,  "  but  this 
scorn  of  IMiss  Elphinstone's  I  cannot  bear,  and 
she  knows  I  am  not  deserving  it ;  I  shall 
stay,"  and  as  he  glanced  towards  her,  he  added 
malignantly,  "  and  see  whether  no  business  will 
want  mc." 

Octavia's  cheek  blanched  as  she  uttered, 
"-  You  dare  not !" 

But  she  checked  herself,  and  seemed  ashamed 
of  the  issue  they  had  reached,  for  she  said,  ''  But 
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this  is  no  place  for  such  recrimination — let  it 
have  an  end." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  and  once  more 
let  my  assurances  be  believed ;  only  place  con- 
fidence in  me,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which 
you  may  not  command  me."' 

"  I  have  no  commands — I  make  no  request 
— the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  botli ;  our 
paths  are  separate,  let  that  content  you." 

"  It  does  not  content  me,  Octavia ;  peace  or 
war — choose." 

She  was  leaning  her  head  on  the  chimney- 
piece  ;  she  raised  it,  and  with  a  look  of  su- 
preme contempt,  quitted  the  room. 

**  Good  Heaven  !  Sir  Henry,  why  drive  her 
to  this  extremity  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Howard. 

"  She  has  driven  me  to  extremity,"  said  he, 
"  and  she  shall  rue  it." 

"•  What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked. 

c  2 
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I  was  as  much  interested  in  the  reply  as 
herself. 

"  Do  not  you  remember  the  evening  at  St. 
James's  ?"  said  he,  with  clenched  teeth. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  but  I  thought  that  was 
to  be  considered  a  joke,  and  forgotten — it  was 
said  so  then,  I  know." 

"  But  /  have  not  forgotten  it,  neither  has 
she ;  and,  if  she  does  not  behave  better  to  me 
— I  only  ask  for  civil  treatment — I  will  hold 
her  to  it ;  she  was  of  age,  her  father  was  pre- 
sent, there  were  plenty  of  witnesses;  and  I'll 
be  a  thorn  in  her  side  for  ever,  if  I  am  treated 
in  this  cavalier  manner  !" 

]\Iiss  Howard  seemed  much  distressed.  "  You 
never  can  blight  lier  prospects  so,  Henry  ;  it 
is  not  manly,  it  is  unpardonable,  it  is  monstrous  ; 
no  brother  of  mine  can  do  it !" 

I  was  sensible  that  this  was  said  for  me  to 
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convey  to  Miss  Elphinstone,  and  feeling  the 
extreme  awkwardness  of  my  situation,  I  ven- 
tured to  say,  I  feared  my  friend  would  want 
me. 

]\Iy   visitors  understood  me  at  last,  and  de- 
parted. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A    MANAGING    WOMAN. 

"  You  once  made  a  promise,  a  long  time  ago, 
Which  you  meant  as  a  joke,  but  'twas  not  taken  so ; 
You'll  be  press'd  to  fulfil  it,  and  though  you  evade. 
You'll  deeply  regret  that  it  ever  was  made." 

"  St.  James  ?  St.  James  ?  I  have  never  even 
heard  the  name ;  who  are  they  ?  what  are 
they  ?  and  to  what  evening  did  Miss  Howard 
allude  ?"  It  will  be  readily  believed  that  such 
thoughts  glanced  through  my  mind,  as  I  ran 
quickly  up  stairs,  to  ask  of  Octavia  replies  to 
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my  inquiries,  but  no  Octavia  could  I  find  ;  I 
searched  her  room,  the  conservatory,  the  gar- 
dens,— all  were  vacant,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  go  through  them  once  more,  when,  in  tlie 
gallery,  I  met  jVIr.  Dalrymple. 

Now  it  was  a  very  long  time  since  he  had 
called  at  Fort  Anne,  and  I  did  not  feel  very 
cordially  towards  him,  but  I  was  too  evidently 
at  home  to  escape,  so  making  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity I  accompanied  him  to  the  Octagon. 

"  Did  you  meet  Miss  Elphinstone  on  the 
Head,  Mr.  Dalrymple  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  met  no  one  but  Sir  Henry 
and  Miss  Howard,  at  least,  no  one  you  know 
— I  did,  to  be  sure,  meet  Mrs.  St.  James,  but 
I  dare  say  you  do  not  know  whom  I  mean." 

Truly  I  did  not,  but  I  thought,  as  I  have 
often  done  since,  that  it  frequently  happens  we 
hear  a  name  repeated  immediately,  which,  for 
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the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  have  just  heard 
mentioned. 

"  And  who  is  Mrs.  St.  James  ?"  I  asked,  not 
sorry  to  hear  the  subject  led  to,  and  forgetting, 
in  my  desire  to  have  my  anxiety  satisfied,  Oc- 
tavia''s  absence  and  eccentricities. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you,  you  would  not  know," 
said  Tilly,  with  his  accustomed  simplicity  of 
manner. 

"  Well,  but  try  my  powers  of  comprehension  ; 
I  have  a  wish  to  know,  and  besides,  now  you 
have  piqued  my  abilities — so  prav  begin,  and 
give  me  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
the  lady  :  is  she  married  .^" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  hesitating ; 
"  yes,  she  is  married/"*  and  he  paused. 

''  Well  ?" 

"  Well,  my  good  Miss  Fane,  you  do  not  know 
her,  and  you  never  will,  so  do  not  mind  her." 
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I  was  tempted  to  laugh  outright. 

"But  I  want  to  know  her — I  wish  to  know 
her." 

"  You  need  not,"  said  Tilly,  quickly,  *'  you 
would  not  like  her." 

"  Who  is  her  husband  ?'' 

My  questions  were  so  very  direct,  the  poor 
gentleman  could  not  avoid  them. 

"An  officer,  who  was  once  aide-de-camp  io 
Lord  Henry  Murray." 

And  now  Tilly  actually  turned  to  the  piano- 
forte, to  silence  my  questions. 

"  I  have  told  you  who  she  is,  and  who  her 
husband  was,  will  not  that  content  you  ?"  said 
he,  in  reply  to  a  look  which  he  rightly  under- 
stood to  be  distinctly  interrogative. 

"No,  those  were  only  leading  questions;  I 
do  not  care  much  who  she  is,  and  not  at  all  what 
her  husband  was ;    I   want  to  know  how  it  is 

c  o 
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we  have  never  met,  and  that  I  never  heard  the 
name  till  this  morning." 

"  There  must  be  many  people  in  the  island  of 
whom  you  have  neither  heard  nor  seen  any 
thing,"  said  Tilly,  a  VEcossais. 

"  Very  probably,  but  I  am  resolved  to  know 
more  of  this  lady,  so  pray  satisfy  me  ;  remem- 
ber, you  have  both  raised  my  curiosity,  and 
piqued  my  understanding." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  know  ?"  said  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  in  a  despairing  tone. 

"  I  want  to  know  the  reason  Miss  Elphinstone 
does  not  now  visit  her  .^" 

Tilly's  face  flushed,  and  he  ceased  playing 
for  a  moment,  but  though  thoroughly  simple  in 
manner,  he  had,  as  I  had  before  discovered, 
no  want  of  sense. 

"  She  used  to  reside  in  Douglas,  and  now  lives 
at  Whitehouses." 
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"  But  we  have  dined  at  Ingcbrecw,''  said 
I,  perseveringly  ;  "  and  we  passed  Whitehouses, 
I  remember ;  they  are  not  so  far  off  as  Inge- 
breck." 

"  Captain  St.  James  left  tlie  island  two  years 
ago  with  another  man's  wife — they  are  now 
somewhere  on  the  Continent."" 

This  round  avowal  silenced  me  for  tiie  mo- 
ment, but  as  it  was  quite  as  awkward  to  fly  off 
to  a  fresh  subject  as  pursue  the  present,  I  re- 
flected that  Captain  St.  James's  elopement  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  wife's  respectability  ;  it 
was  not  likely  Major  Elphinstone , would  slight 
her  on  account  of  misfortune  ;  besides  I  had 
met  her  nowhere. 

After  a  pause,  therefore,  I  asked  abruptly, 
*'  Were  you  one  of  the  last  party  Miss  Elphin- 
stone  joined  in  Mrs.  St.  James's  house  .^'"' 

"  Was  I  7iot?''  said  he,  emphatically,   '*  Oh  ! 
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Miss  Fane,  the  bare  mention  of  it  makes  me 
wretched,  but  you  drag  it  from  me ;  yet,  why 
do  I  hesitate  to  talk  of  it  ?  you  will  learn  it 
some  time  or  other ;  I  only  wonder  you  have  not 
already  heard  it  mentioned."''* 

He  seemed  to  meditate  a  moment,  and  then 
continued. 

"  How  many  times,  since  I  have  known  you, 
have  I  wished  you  had  been  with  Miss  Elphin- 
stone  when  she  first  came  home ;  at  least,  when 
Sir  Henry  Howard  first  came  to  Douglas ;  you 
have  so  much  influence  over  her,  and  you  use  it 
so  properly !"  and  Tilly  sighed  woefully. 

"Well,  but,"  said  I,  half  smiling  at  his 
retrospection  and  compliment,  "  you  will  tell  me 
of  this  party  .?" 

"  Oh  yes,  but  to  do  so  I  must  question  you 
— did  you  never  hear  speak  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Finlay  .p" 
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''  Yes,  certainly/"* 

"  Well,  what  have  you  heard  about  tlieir 
marriage  ?" 

"  Oh !  that  it  was  something  like  a  Gretna- 
Green — no,  not  so  exactly — a  Scotch  wedding, 
and  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  ever  heard  more 
particulars,  but  I  have  an  impression  that 
there  was  something  not  respectable  connected 
with  it  and  them.'* 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
"  well,  tJiey  were  of  this  party — Mrs.  St.  James, 
I  should  tell  you,  then  lived  in  Douglas,  and 
was  much  noticed  ;  even  more  perhaps,  than 
when  her  husband  lived  with  her;  she  was  a 
lively,  dashing  woman,  who  knew  how  to  make 
herself  useful,  and  agreeable  to  all  the  world. 
She  was  at  every  body's  service ;  if  any  one 
were  ill,  Mrs.  St.  James  was  resident  nurse; — 
if    any  one  quarrelled,   Mrs.  St.  James    made 
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peace.  Mrs.  St.  James  could  contrive  every 
thing  and  any  thing, — an  omitted  invitation — 
a  seat  in  a  carriage  —  an  introduction  —  any 
thing,  it  mattered  not.  She  knew  every  one, 
from  the  hiMiest  to  the  lowest.  Her  con- 
nexions  (for  she  is  related  to  some  highly 
respectable  people  in  and  out  of  the  island) 
gave  her  the  entrte  of  all  the  visiting  houses, 
and  her  confined  income  obliged  her  to  an 
interchange  of  civilities  with  persons  in  another 
rank  of  society. 

"  We  all  knew  she  had  dangerous  qualities ; 
but  they  were  overlooked  in  her  usefulness  ;  we 
all  suspected  her  of  not  being  sorry  when  her 
husband  left  her  ;  but  her  husband  was  unkind 
to  her,  and  we  pitied  her.  In  short,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  notice  Mrs.  St.  James,  and  all  our 
little  world  was  in  the  fashion.  Her  poverty 
was  so  notorious,  that  presents  of  all  descrip- 
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tions  were  made  her  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  she  was 
entirely  supported  by  gifts  and  largesses.  I 
know  for  a  fact,  that  the  Athol  family,  besides 
allowing  her  something  yearly,  never  returned 
to  Castle  iNIona  without  brino^ino;  her  substantial 
presents.  Wine,  game,  fruit,  were  lavished  on 
her  in  abundance,  on  all  sides,  and  no  one  pro- 
bably lived  in  greater  plenty  than  she  did. 
Soon  after  Captain  St.  James''s  flight,  too,  an- 
other means  of  improving  her  income  was  of- 
fered, in  the  proposal  of  a  young  girl  to  board 
with  her.  This  young  lady,  who  was  called 
Miss  Guthrie,  was,  when  she  first  went  to  i\Irs. 
St.  James's,  about  sixteen,  and  seemed  a  eirl  of 
weak  mind,  and  very  childish  disposition.  No- 
body knew  who  she  was,  except  being  a  protegee 
of  the  ]\Iurray  family,  with  whom  she  returned 
once  after  their  yearly  sojourn  in  Scotland,  and, 
in  consequence,  it  was  very  soon  determined  she 
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must  be  a  natural  child  of  somebody — but  I  am 
Avandering  from  your  question,  Miss  Fane,  you 
must  excuse  me,  for  I  know  no  other  means  of 
satisfying  your  curiosity,  than  by  giving  you 
this  sketch  of  the  lady"'s  circumstances  ;  to  com- 
plete it,  I  must  tell  you  Mr.  James  Finlay  is 
the  son  of  a  medical  man  in  this  place,  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  father''s  property  and  re- 
spectability, was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
most  of  the  families  on  the  parade,  amongst 
others,  with  Mrs.  St.  James,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  party  to  which  you  have  referred."*' 

I  here  interrupted  Mr.  Dalrymple,  to  assure 
him  that  I  had  alluded  to  a  party  with  a  very 
slight  suspicion,  and  I  had  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  any  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

"  Then  why  did  you  name  a  party  at  all, 
young  lady  .?" 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  to  answer ;  but  he  con- 
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tinued,  "  As  I  told  you  at  first,  you  have 
dragged  it  from  me  ;  but  you  wished  it,  and 
shall  have  it.  The  Howards  were  of  that 
party — the  Elphinstones,  too — the  Duke  was 
not  then  on  the  island,  nor  Lord  Henry's 
family  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  them,  every 
one  we  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  was  there, 
and  a  very  merry  evening  it  was.  There  were 
cards  for  the  seniors  in  one  room — dancing  and 
music  for  the  young  people  in  another.  Mrs. 
St.  James,  who  was  always  the  life  of  the  room, 
seemed  in  higher  spirits  than  usual.  During 
the  evening,  with  a  dash  of  eccentricity  whicli 
was  too  often  tolerated,  she  persuaded  several  of 
the  young  ladies,  who  were  about  the  same  size, 
to  retire  and  exchange  dresses,  and  come  down 
masked ;  it  was  a  foolish  freak,  and  highly 
blameable,  especially  considering  her  separation 
from   her  husband;    but  her  vivacity  and  wit 
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were  so  extreme,  that  the  young  ladies  had  no 
time  for  reflection,  even  if  they  had  felt  inclined 
for  gravity  in  a  ball-room. 

They  continued  dancing  masked  till  their 
papas  and  mammas  left  the  card  tables  for  the 
supper  room,  and  though  at  first  there  were 
some  grave  looks,  yet  the  laughter  and  plea- 
santry of  the  young  folks  soon  put  them  to 
flight ;  it  afforded  no  little  diversion  to  see  mam- 
mas puzzled  to  know  their  own  daughters,  and 
altogether  the  thing  proceeded." 

"  And  Octavia — Miss  Elphinstone — was  she 
of  the  number  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  Miss  Fane.  Elphine  is 
strange — unlike  most  girls  ;  but  she  has  quick 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  possesses 
a  proud  heart  and  truly  delicate  feelings. 
There  was  something  in  this  masquerading  she 
did  not  like,  and  could  not  join,  and  though  she 
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declined  lauo;hinslv,  savino^  there  was  no  one 
like  herself,  yet  it  was  evident  to  Mrs  St. 
James,  and  the  rest  of  us,  that  it  was  not  en- 
tirely on  that  account  she  refused.  Mrs.  St. 
James,  either  wishing  to  join  in  the  freak  her- 
self, or  determined  not  to  let  Miss  Elphinstone 
escape,  begged  her  to  enter  into  the  jest ;  but 
the  more  she  was  teased,  the  more  obstinate 
she  became,  and  for  this  reason,  I  believe,  it 
was,  that  Mrs.  St.  James  devised  her  abominable 
plan." 

''  What  plan,  Mr.  Dalrymple  V 

"  I  named  ]\Ir.  Finlay's  marriage  to  you — it 
was  made  up  that  night — vou  know  the  manner 
of  Scotch  marriages,  and  in  the  wildness  of  the 
moment,  the  subject  was  named.  The  young 
people  supped  after  the  card  players — I  ought 
not  to  blame  any  one — we  were  all  excited.  I 
have  tried  to  make  you  understand  what  sort  of 
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woman  Mrs.  St.  James  is ;  but  I  know  I  have 
given  but  a  very  faint  description.     You  should 
see  her  as  she  was  then — noticed  and  caressed 
by  every  body.     She  dared  say  any  thing — do 
any  thing,  and  to  any  body.     I  really  cannot 
tell  you  how  the  subject  came  up,  further  than 
that  on  the  supper  table  was  a  syllabub  v,  ith  a 
ring ;  the  fishing  for  it  caused  endless  amuse- 
ment,  and  in  the  merest  frolic  apparently.  Sir 
Henry  Howard  took  the  ring  from  Mr.  Finlay, 
who    had  fished    it    up,    and    putting    it    on 
Miss   Elphinstone's   finger,   repeated,     '  With 
this  ring,'  &c.     Mrs.  St.  James,  always  ready 
for  any    thing   eccentric,    helped    the  jest   by 
prompting  Octavia,  who,   without  the  shadow 
of  a  fear  of  conseq  uences,  repeated  the  words 
after  her." 

"  Consequences  !   Mr.  Dairy mple,  what  pos- 
sible consequences  could  arise  from  such  words 
before  numbers  of  people  ?'''' 
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"  You  may  indeed  ask  that,"  said  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  bitterly,  "  and  long  should  I  be  an- 
swering you  ;  but  you  know  not  the  woman,  nor 
indeed  do  we  know  him,'' — this  was  said  be- 
tween his  teeth — "  I  have  told  you  most  of  what 
I  know  ;  it  proved  that  Mr.  Finlay  took  the 
hint  Sir  Henry  had  given,  and  re-acted  the  joke 
with  Miss  Guthrie — at  all  events,  they  were 
missing  the  next  morning,  and  after  being 
secreted  in  the  south  of  the  island  for  some 
days,  they  returned,  and  were  married  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Henry  jVIurray,  who  came 
over  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  protegee's  flight. 
But  it  was  still  a  disgraceful  concern,  and  one 
that  made  much  noise  at  the  time.  However 
blameable  ]Mrs.  St.  James  might  be  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  such  unrestrained  mirth,  I  cannot 
believe  she  intended  it  should  have  ended  so 
seriously  ;  at  least  not  with  those  parties,  be. 
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cause  her  own  interest  suffered  materially  by 
the  loss  of  Miss  Guthrie's  board  ;  but  that  she 
planned,  and  intended  a  similar  snare  for  Miss 
Elphinstone,  I  cannot  doubt." 

My  horror  at  these  words  took  from  me  all 
power  of  questioning  Mr.  Dalrymple  further. 
He  saw  it,  and  tried  to  allay  it ;  but  my  mind 
seemed  suddenly  thrown  into  the  most  dreadful 
state  of  confusion. 

I  remembered  Sir  Henry ""s  words — his  sister's 
— I  tried  to  command  my  thoughts  ;  I  tried  in 
vain.  Once  I  found  myself  gazing  anxiously  at 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  as  if  I  expected  his  answer  to 
a  question  in  my  own  mind.  Awakening  from 
that  delusion,  my  consciousness  of  Octavia's  ab- 
sence returned,  without  the  recollection  of  hav- 
ing sought  her  in  vain,  or  indeed  without  tho 
recollection  of  what  I  had  just  heard.  I  rose 
from  my  seat  to  call  lier.     The  action  had  so 
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good  an  effect  on  my  nerves,  that  I  succeeded 
in  fixing  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  which  had 
so  dreadfully  shaken  them.  Weak  and  trem- 
bhng  as  I  felt,  I  had  a  sense  of  the  efficacy  of 
motion,  and  I  well  remember  exerting  myself 
to  unfold  a  letter,  hoping  the  positive  employ- 
ment would  aid  me  to  escape  from  this  species 
of  mental  thraldom,  which,  in  my  experience, 
admits  of  no  comparison,  but  that  dreaded  cor- 
poreal punishment — nightmare. 

The  simple  act  of  opening  that  letter  seemed 
to  stir  my  bound  senses.  Nature  gave  way,  and 
my  overwrought  mind  found  the  necessary  re- 
lief in  tears. 

Tears !  luxury  of  woman's  oppressed  heart  ! 
who  can  tell  your  mighty  efficacy,  but  those 
wlio  have  felt  your  power  ?  Woman  !  answer 
me — hast  thou  not,  in  all  hours,  all  moods,  all 
scenes,   blessed    thy    tears  ?      Have    they   not 
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seemed  angel-sent,  to  save  thee  from  distraction  ? 
Have  they  not,  like  magic,  acted  on  some  stern 
nature,  to  yield  to  better  feelings  ?  Are  they 
not  the  sharers  of  thy  heart'^s  most  sacred  sorrows 
— its  most  rapturous  joys?  Do  not  we  shed 
them  in  our  happiest  hours  of  childhood,  and 
count  it  happiness  in  after  years  but  to  think 
upon  their  fall  ?  Is  it  not  our  proud  privilege, 
to  mino'le  them  with  our  friends' distresses — our 
own  anxieties? 

Yes,  tears^  tears,  are  the  true  language  of  the 
heartland  so  confessed,  when  their  most  precious 
drops,  falling  for  some  loved  and  lost  one,  at  once 
purify  and  assuage  the  heart,  which,  but  for  their 
mute  utterance,  must  break  in  very  anguish !  Oh  ! 
man, I  envy  not  thy  prouder  privileges,  thy  higher 
powers,  thy  brilliant  successes  !  What  art  thou 
when  in  grief?  weaker  than  womixxi  then.  What 
is  your  soft  and  sole  relief?     Tears.     Then  are 
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they  most  welcome — most  prizable — most  costly  ' 
You  bless  the  tears  that  gush  from  your  own 
eyes,  and  dote  upon  those  shed  for  you  in  sym- 
pathy !  Let  woman  pride  herself,  then,  in  her 
very  feebleness — let  her  "  strength  be  made  per- 
fect in  weakness ;  '"*  her  tears  are  her  weapons, 
her  refuge,  her  blessing  ! 

Engross,  then  all  glory — all  triumphs — all 
honour  ;  leave  and  grant  to  woman  her  proudest 
privileges— her  best  acknowledged  luxuries — 
leave  to  her  silence  and  tears  ! 
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CHAPTER   III. 

DOUBTS    AND    FEAKS . 

'*  Y  ou  may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  the 
spleen,  flower  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  and  castoreum  for  tlie 
brain  ;  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend  to 
whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicions, 
counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in 
a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or  confession." 

Bacon. 

Major  Elphinstone's  voice  in  the  hall  inter- 
rupted my  tears  and  Mr.  Dalrymple's  attempts 
at  soothing  me  ;  alarmed  lest  he  should  see  me 
in  a  state  of  agitation,   I  escaped  by  one  door 
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as  the  Major  entered  at  the  other.  I  ran 
hastily  up  stairs,  and,  bolting  the  door,  threw 
myself  into  a  chair  before  I  perceived  Miss 
Elphinstone  in  the  bay  window.  She  stood  in 
silence ;  her  countenance,  generally  so  lively 
and  illumined,  was  unnaturally  serene  and 
quiet.  There  were  no  traces  of  tears  upon  her 
countenance,  no  flush  on  her  cheeks,  no  fire 
in  her  eyes,  but  those  eyes  met  mine  for  a 
moment.  She  stood  holding  her  hat  by  the 
strings  in  the  full  sunshine  which,  as  she  had 
once  before  said,  shone  most  distastefully.  Ere 
she  had  time  to  look  twice  at  my  countenance 
the  hat  fell  from  her  hands,  and  she  flew 
to  rae. 

"  Joanna,  dearest  Joanna,  those  tears  are 
for  me  !  Oh  !  how  I  have  grieved  your  kind 
heart  to  cause  them  !  Do  not — do  not  distress 
yourself,  I  am  not  worth  them  ; — no,"  continued 
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she,  ^'  nor  am  I  worthy  of  such  a  true  friend. 
Do  not  grieve — do  not,  my  dear  Joan.  I  am 
reconciled  to  my  fate;  I  was  not  born  to  be 
happy.  Yet  do  not  blame  me  for  running 
away  from  you  just  now.  - 1  knew  I  was  not  fit 
to  be  in  your  company,  nor,  indeed,  in  any 
one''s.  I  escaped  to  the  Head,  and,  thank  Hea- 
ven, am  quite  calm  again  now.  I  have  walked 
and  walked  till  my  passions  and  my  strength  are 
alike  worn  out.*" 

Still  I  could  not  talk  to  her  ;^-a  host  of 
doubts  and  fears  oppressed  me.  I  longed  to 
hold  her  to  my  heart  and  try  to  counsel  her ; 
but  her  eccentricities,  (to  use  the  mildest  term,) 
her  method  of  acting  free  of  all  controul, 
alarmed  me.  I  scarcely  trusted  myself  to 
doubt  her  truth  ;  indeed  the  thought  was  never 
fully  formed  in  my  mind  •  I  crushed  it,  but  I 
t^ied  to  crush  it,  and  the  consciousness  that  I 
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was  trying,  brought  it  back  again,  to  be  again 
dismissed. 

My  tears  distressed  Octavia  extremely,  and 
.she  spoke  several  times  trying  to  soothe  me. 

"  Dear  Joanna,  speak  to  me.  It  is  no  light 
thing  that  has  made  you  so  unhappy — was  it 
my  leaving  the  room .''  Indeed  I  could  not 
stay  and  hear  such  language ;  did  you  think 
I  ought  ?  Or  was  it  my  going  out  ?  I  have 
been  returned  some  time ;  but  hearing  you  had 
Mr.  Dalrymple  with  you  I  did  not  like  to  join 
you.     Speak,  then — only  speak.*" 

My  first  words  to  her  were  "  Mrs.  St. 
James  I" 

"  What  of  her  ?'''  cried  Octavia,  quickly. 
"  How  came  you  to  know  her  name  ?  Has  she 
been  here  ?  I  met  her  on  the  Head  ;  and  7iow^ 
Joanna,  you  must  speak,  and  tell  me  what  you 
mean." 
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"  Sir  Henry  Howard  spoke  of  her  this 
morning." 

"  Has  he  dared  ?  but  I  care  not.  If  that 
has  caused  your  anxiety,  dearest  Joanna,  set 
your  heart  at  rest — mine  is — I  will  not  let  the 
frightful  thought  weigh  me  down.  No,  no  ; 
while  I  was  fearful,  uncertain  of  his  esteem, 
his  preference,  the  odious  fear  intruded  many, 
many  times  ;  but  once  secure  of  it,  once  assured 
of  his  affection,  adieu  to  all  fears  !  I  had 
none.  I  felt,""  continued  she,  rapidly,  "  like 
an  offender  fleeing  to  the  sanctuary  with  an 
enemy  pursuing ;  but  now  I  have  reached  the 
shrine,  I  am  safe.  I  am  secure  of  his  pro- 
tection, and  I  will  dread  no  more  !  I  have 
reached  the  haven  which  has  held  my  hopes 
since  I  was  sixteen.  You  know  it,  Joanna. 
Do  not  you  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  him  ? 
At  our  happy  ball — then  at  Colonel  Bracken- 
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bury's — then  at  the  Leighs'.  Oh  no  !  you  may 
not  remember ;  but  /  remember.  I  have  not 
forgotten  one  meeting,  scarcely  one  word  or 
look — and  is  not  this  constancy  ?  and  will  not 
constancy  like  this  be  rewarded  ?  Oh  !  it  were 
gross  ingratitude  to  doubt  it !  I  will  not; — *" 
and  exhausted  by  her  rapid  utterance  and 
wound-up  feelings,  her  countenance  exhibited 
the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  what  it  had  pre- 
sented on  my  entrance.  Her  eyes,  swimming 
in  tears,  shone  lustrously — her  countenance  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up — her  cheeks  glowed  in- 
tensely, and  showed  the  spirit  of  determination 
which  reigned  within.  My  heart  sank  as  I 
contemplated  this  attractive  creature  ;  for  such 
she  was  with  all  her  blemishes  of  temper ;  and 
I  sighed  over  this  ebullition  of  feeling,  which, 
though  delightful  to  witness,  was  deplorable  to 
consider  as  constitutional  infirmity. 
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*'  But,  my  dearest  Elphine,"  said  I,  em- 
bracing her  as  she  leaned  over  me,  '^  have  you 
told  Mr.  Heneage  of — of — Mrs.  St.  James  and 
Sir  Henry  Howard .?" 

Brightly  as  her  cheeks  had  glowed,  the 
colour  deepened  as  she  owned  that  she  had  not 
dared. 

"  Do  not  hesitate,  Elphine — do  not  defer. 
I  tremble  lest  the  delay  of  an  hour  should 
allow  him  to  hear  from  another  what  would  so 
much  better  be  told  by  yourself.'' 

She  shook  with  agitation  at  the  thought, 
though  she  acknowledged  that  she  ought  to  lay 
the  whole  circumstance  before  him. 

"  But  how  can  I  tell  him  ?  what  can  I  say  ? 
how  begin  the  odious  subject  ?*" 

I  was  tempted  to  say,  "  Go  to  him  with  that 
burning  face,  those  glistening  eyes — your  task 
is  easy ;"    but  her  extreme  enthusiasm  had  ever 
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the  effect  of  checking  any  little  with  which  I 
might  be  endued  ;  like  the  moon  which  shines 
brilliantly  when  she  alone  appears  in  the  firma- 
ment, yet  whose  beams  wax  fainter  when  seen 
at  the  same  hour  with  her  brighter  original. 

"  You  must  not  lose  an  hour,  not  one  hour. 
Mr.  Heneage  dines  at  Castle  Mona  to-day, 
so  does  Major  Elphinstone,  and  so,  I  dare  say, 
does  Sir  Henry."*' 

"  No,  thank  Heaven,  he  sails  for  Dublin  in 
that  very  packet  now  loading,"  said  Octavia. 

I  undeceived  her  without  telling  her  the  pre- 
cise terms  he  had  used. 

"  You  must  write  to  Mr.  Heneage.  Major 
Elphinstone  will  take  your  note." 

"  Oh  !  Joanna,  I  would  rather  not  send  it 
by  papa — let  William  take  it.'* 

"  No,  no  V  said  I,  resolutely ;  "  Major 
Elphinstone  must   take  it — that  is  much  more 
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correct.  Ask  him  to  come  here  this  evening  or 
early  to-morrow." 

*'  And  when  he  comes,  what  must  I  say  ? 
what  am  I  to  tell  him  ?  what  words  ?  Oh  ! 
I  dare  not  !" 

"  Octavia,  it  is  very  possible  I  may  err  in 
the  advice  I  give;  but  /  would  not  prepare 
a  word — scarcely  a  thought.  Arrange  no  form 
of  expression — let  nature  speak,  and  she  must 
prevail." 

"  Prevail !  why  what  difficulty  do  you  ap- 
prehend?" said  she,  in  the  true  spirit  of  that 
perverseness  which  seldom  slumbered,  and 
never  slept. 

"  Nay,  my  dear,''  said  I,  with  a  sHght  effort 
stifling  my  disappointed  feelings,  "  if  there  be 
no  difficulty  why  dare  you  not  ?" 

"  That  is  true;" — and  she  wrote  a  few  lines 
which  I  carried  down  to  Major  Elphinstone 
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In  the  evening  I  hoped  Octavia  would  return 
to  the  subject  which  had  last  engaged  us,  and 
on  which  I  naturally  concluded  her  thoughts 
were  as  completely  fixed  as  my  own  ;  the 
youno"  lady,  however,  appeared  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  my  hopes  or  thoughts ;  for  she  moved 
about  incessantly,  attempted  each  and  every  of 
her  usual  little  occupations,  and  followed  none  ; 
—  she  touched  her  piano,  and  pronounced  it  out 
of  tune ; — went  to  her  birds,  and  found  them 
asleep ;— placed  her  ^Eolian  harp  in  the 
window,  but  discovered  there  was  no  wind  ; — 
as  a  last  resource  she  opened  her  common-place 
book  and  read,  "  Our  first  fault,  like  the  pro- 
lific poppy  produces  seeds  innumerable,'"*  i^c. — 

Miss  Elphinstone  sighed  as  she  read  these 
words,  and  turned  the  leaves  nervously.  A  few 
pages  back  she  had  herself  written, 

"  She  was  of  imagination  all  compact." 
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Probably  at  the  moment  of  copying  them  the 
idea  of  appropriating  the  description  had  oc- 
curred to  her;  at  least  another  appeared  to 
have  suspected  so,  for  underneath  was  written 
in  pencil,  and  in  very  small  characters, 

"  Her  imagination  ate  up  her  affections.'' 

Octavia'^s  colour  mantled  high  as  she  bent  over 
the  volume. 

"  Who  wrote  this  line  ?" 

I  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and  wilfully  mis- 
understanding her,  seemed  to  study  a  moment, 
then  asked  her  which  line  (for  her  finger  lay  on 
both)  before  I  pronounced  my  judgment. 

"  This,  this,"  said  she,  impatiently. 

"  Oh  !  '  She  was  of  imagination  all  compact  ?' 
Shakspeare,  undoubtedly." 

*'  No,  no— the  one  in  pencil." 

"  That,"  said  I,  "  is  Hayley's,  I  think ; 
I    am  nearly    certain    he   uses   the    expression 
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in  speaking  of  his  unfortunate,  though  dearly 
loved  wife.  Did  you  ever  read  Hayley's  life. 
Octavia  ?"" 

"  No,  nor  was  I  thinking  of  the  author, 
Joanna,"  said  she,  with  a  mastery  over  her  im- 
patience which  surprised  me ;  for  I  had  not 
then  read  Spurzheim's  elucidation  of  the  secret : 
— '  Passion  opposed  to  passion  conquers  where 
reason  fails."  She  thought  that  as  I  knew  the 
author,  I  might  discover  the  copier ;  but  I  was 
as  ignorant  as  herself  on  the  subject.  We  dif- 
fered, however,  entirely  in  our  suspicions ;  for 
she  imputed  it  unhesitatingly  to  Mr.  Heneage, 
which  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe. 

"  It  is  not  like  his  writing,"  said  I. 

"  No ;  the  writing  is  evidently  an  attempt 
to  imitate  mine  in  the  preceding  line ;  still 
there  is  a  general  neatness  in  the  turn  of  the 
letters  like   his  own —that   word    imaginatioyi, 
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now,  is  really  very  much  like  mine  ; — the  turn- 
over g^  and  the  roundness  of  the  vowels.  It 
was  a  pitiful  screen,  I  must  say.  The  word 
affections  puzzles  me— they  had  no  copy  for 
it— whose  writing  is  it,  Joanna?""  asked  she, 
})eevishly. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  cannot  help  you." 

"But  you  might  guess." 

''  And  help  you  to  suspect  an  innocent 
person  ?"  for  I  saw  the  line  displeased  her. 

'*  Well,"  continued  I,  after  a  pause,  laying 
down  my  work  as  one  does  to  pacify  a  spoiled 
child, ""  well,  what  must  I  guess  ?''"' 

*'  Is  it  Mr.  Heneage's,  think  you,  or  is  it 
Sir-Henry's?" 

"  I  think  not  that  of  either,''  said  I,  "  but 
i-eally  the  writer  has  availed  himself  of  the  two 
means  which  I  always  think  help  concealment 
the  most— it  is  written  in  pencil,  and  a    \QYy 
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diminutive  hand ;  smaller  than  yours,  though 
certainly  a  little  resembling  it." 

And  then  we  compared  each  long  letter  and 
each  short  one — the  capitals  and  the  small,  and 
at  last  ended  where  we  began,  by  not  knowing 
whose  it  could  be.  Strange  that  one  little  line 
should  be  worthy  of  so  much  ingenious  curio- 
sity  and  patient  speculation  !  I  believe  if  it 
had  been  of  a  flattering  tendency  it  would  not 
have  engaged  so  much  attention  ! 

Miss  Elphinstone  puzzled  herself  into  silence, 
and  I  resumed  my  work.  When  I  thought  she 
had  digested  her  curiosity,  I  determined  to 
inquire,  "  Who  was  Mrs.  James  Finlay  before 
she  married?" 

Octavia  flinched  a  little,  but  the  inquiry  was 
wide,  so  she  ventured  to  give  me  an  answer. 

"  Her  name  was  Guthrie,  a  ward  of  the 
Murray  family ."*"' 
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"  A  relation,  was  she  not  ?'* 

"  Oh  !  no ;  it  was  said  so  at  one  time,  but 
what  will  not  people  say  ?  No,  Lord  Henry 
told  papa  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  valued 
servant  of  the  Duke's,  who  had  saved  a  com- 
fortable fortune ;  and  the  silence  which  was 
construed  into  a  ])roof  of  disgrace  was  merely 
maintained  out  of  delicacy  to  the  girl  herself." 

"  Then  why  was  secrecy  employed  in  her 
marriage  ?"' 

"  Heaven  knows  !  there  was  no  need  ;  no  one 
doubted  that  her  friends  would  have  consented 
cheerfully  to  the  match,  but  Mr.  James  Finlay 
was  a  hot-headed  young  man  who  had  great  con- 
ceit and  a  taste  for  notoriety,  and  the  poor 
girl  was  unusually  weak,  added  to  which  she  had 
a  great  dread  of  IVIrs.  St.  James,  therefore,  I 
conclude,  not  much  persuasion  would  be  needed 
to  induce  her  acquiescence  to  a  run-away  wed- 
ding." 
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"  But  what  advantage  did  Mrs.  St.  James 
reap  from  the  elopement  .'^" 

This  was  a  closer  move,  and  Octavia  showed 
she  felt  it  by  a  moment's  pause,  which  I  has- 
tened to  fill  up  by  continuing  speaking,  as  if  I 
cared  not  to  have  my  question  answered. 

"  She  at  least  could  be  no  gainer,  for  her  in- 
come must  have  been  diminished  by  it." 

Reassured  by  the  continuance  of  sound,  Oc- 
tavia was  induced  to  venture  a  reply. 

"  I  believe  no  one  supposed  Mrs.  St.  James 
connived,  or  even  suspected  that  affair,  nor  was 
it  till  she  busied  herself  to  prevent  the  young 
lady  from  meeting  Lord  Henry,  or  attempting 
to  obtain  forgiveness,  that  the  girl  let  escape 
threats,  or  words,  or  hints  ; — I  know  not  what — 
my  papa  would  scarcely  allow  me  to  ask  him 
any  thing,  and  of  no  one  else  could  I  inquire ; 
in  fact,  my  dear,  I  believe,  if  you  have  heard 
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any  thing  of  the  affair,  you  know  more  than  I, 
for  papa  and  I  diflPered  so  completely  on  the 
subject,  that  I  found  it  was  best  to  let  it  die 
away  as  soon  as  possible.  He  blamed  Mrs. 
St.  James,  whom  I  pitied ;  I  detested  Sir 
Henry,  whom  he  thought  calumniated,  and  in- 
deed the  baronet  took  such  pains  to  convince 
the  world  (especially  the  heads  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood) of  his  ignorance,  his  abhorrence  of 
the  foul  imputation,  that  it  ended  by  Mrs.  St. 
James  having  the  credit  of  the  whole,  and 
being  bankrupt  in  friends  and  reputation,  she 
retired  to  Whitehouses  (near  Ingebreck)  and 
lives  on  the  Duke's  annuity,  and  any  little 
addition  she  can  derive  from  occasional  lodgers, 
who  have  come  to  the  island  since  her  banish- 
ment, as  she  calls  it.  The  Dairy mples  are 
bound  to  help  her,  and  no  doubt,  send  pecu- 
niary assistance,  but  she  is  as  completely  exiled 
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from  her  former  connexions  as  if  at  the  land's 
end.  Thus,  while  she  is  suspected  of  the 
chief  blame  in  the  concern,  and  even  the  silly 
Finlays  are  not  exempt  from  censure  and  neglect 
— Sir  Henry  is  as  much  noticed,  as  much 
caressed,  as  much  thought  of  as  before.  You 
saw  how  the  Athol  family  noticed  him ;  you 
heard  my  father's  wishes  on  the  subject  and 
you  are  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  young  lady  in  Douglas  who  can  say 
nay  to  him." 

"  And  why  are  you  the  only  one  to  differ 
from  the  world  ?" 

"  Joanna  !'"*  cried  she  starting  from  her  seat, 
"  I  know  not  who  has  named  the  subject  to 
you,  I  will  not  ask — I  suspect  him,  because  I 
have  known  him  guilt}'  of  daring  to  name  it 
to  myself ;  yes,  he  has   dared   to  threaten,    to 
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insinuate  a  claim,  in  short,  a  power  over  me 
which  I  never  will  acknowledge.  These  insinu- 
ations, these  secret  threats  it  is  that  confirm  my 
suspicions  that  he  was  the  greater  villain,  the 
mover  of  the  scheme:  and  Heaven  forgive 
me,  I  am  oftentimes  tempted  to  tell  my  poor 
father  of  his  baseness,  but  dread  the  vengeance 
I  am  sure  he  would  take  !" 

After  this  we  were  both  silent.  Miss  El- 
ph in  stone  fell  into  a  sort  of  reverie,  which  was 
uninterrupted,  except  by  a  start  if  she  heard 
the  hall-bell  ring,  or  a  step  approach  the  room 
in  which  we  sat.  I  ruminated  on  a  few  words 
which  had  dropt  from  her,  respecting  the  Dal- 
rymples ;  she  had  not  exactly  said  they  were 
related  to  Mrs.  St.  James,  yet  still  I  felt  she 
had  implied  it,  and  many  times  my  lips  seemed 
opening  to  ask,  but  one  thing  or  other  checked 
me. 
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"  Yet,  Octavia,  you  danced  with  him  at  the 
fancy  ball  r 

"  True  ;  but  at  that  time  he  had  not — that  is, 
it  is  only  lately  he  has  insinuated — at  that  time 
he  had  never  hinted  at  a  poiver  over  me.  If  he 
had  mentioned  the  affair  at  all,  it  was — oh  !  it 
was  in  a  widely  different  strain !""  And  her 
countenance  showed  the  deep  disgust  the  re- 
membrance inspired. 

"  Besides,"  continued  she,  "  Mrs.  St.  James 
really  endured  the  odium  so  quietly,  that  I  was 
doubtful  how  the  case  stood  :  and  that  niorht 
was  the  onlj/  night  I  danced  with  him,  and  Lord 
Henry  brought  him,  besides  if  you  remember,  I 
should  not  have  liked  seeming  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Heneage." 

I  was  silent  awhile. 

"  Still,  Octavia,  I  feel  inclined  to  blame  you, 
for  mixing  yourself  with  this  library   concern ; 
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knowing,    as   you   must   have    done,    that    Sir 
Henry  sought  but  an  occasion  to  fly  out,  you 
should  have  been   doubly   guarded,  my   dear — 
ah !  you  cannot  think   how  very  difficult  it  is 
for  a  woman   to  interfere  between   two  of  the 
other  sex.     I   have  heard  my  father  say,  that 
the   experiment  may  succeed   when  the  female 
happens  to  possess  great    ascendancy  over   the 
gentlemen,   either  by  virtue  of   her   connexion 
or  her   talents,  but  even    then,   it  is  at   much 
risk    and    some    loss,   in    some    sort   a   loss   of 
credit.      The  blush,  the  bloom  of  female  deli- 
cacy is  exposed  too  far.     You  know  women  are 
valued   in    their  weakness,  they   are   respected 
for  their  very  helplessness,  and  are  not  expected 
or  wished  to  assist  the  lords  of  the  creation.     I 
know,  my  dear,  you  will  not  think  I  am  applying 
these  observations  closely  ;  receive  them  as  they 
are   offered  generally  ;    and  believe  me,  when 
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I  say  any  thing  that  hurts  you,  it  is  with  the 
hope,  that  a  little  present  pain  will,  as  Miss 
Edgeworth  says,  save  you  a  greater  future 
uneasiness." 

"  Ah !  Joanna,  if  I  always  had  had  you 
with  me,  if  you  could  always  be  with  me,  I 
should  fancy  myself  under  shield  from  misfor- 
tune." 

"  Misfortune  !  you  know  not  what  it  means, 
Octavia." 

"  Well,  imprudence,  I  believe,  is  the  word  — 
you  will  own  I  know  what  that  means.'' 

Time  passed  heavily,  no  well-known  knock 
struck  on  our  ears.  Miss  Elphinstone  delayed 
to  order  the  supper  tray,  and  when  it  came, 
lingered  over  it,  as  if  hoping  employment  would 
afford  relief;  as  the  night  advanced  she  became 
more  and  more  anxious,  till  at  length  the 
slightest  movement  in  the  room  or  house  startled 
her. 
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"  Try  to  content  yourself,  Octavia,  he  will 
not  come  to-night,  make  yourself  easy." 

Ah  !  how  quietly  you  talk  of  making  myself 
easy,  Joanna !  with  your  equable  temper  it  is 
easy — I  sometimes  positively  envy  it ;""  and  this 
she  spoke  with  such  evident  contemptuous  pity, 
that  I  could  not  check  a  laugh, 

*'  Then  only  sometimes^  Octavia  ;  you  despise 
it  on  the  whole  ?" 

''  Oh  !  my  dear,  do  not  jest,  do  not  ridicule 
me  to-night  pray,  I  cannot  bear  it.  Do  you 
know,  if  I  had  been  alone  I  should  not  have 
rested,  I  should  have  sent  again,  I  should 
have  written — oh  !  I  sometimes  think  I  have 
a  diseased  mind,  for  who  in  their  senses  would 
think  of  sending  at  this  hour  to  such  a  house — 
such  a  party  ?" 

"  Who,  indeed,  my  dear  ?  not  even  you,  I 
hope.'' 
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I  seized  this  moment,  and  persuaded  her  to 
go  to  bed,  urging  the  impropriety  of  sitting 
later,  even  if  she  fancied  Mr.  Heneage  would 
come  home  with  Major  Elphinstone. 


VOL.  11.  i: 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    LOVE-LETTERS. 

"  Eyes,  hide  my  love,  and  do  not  show 

To  any  but  to  her  my  notes, 
Who  only  doth  that  cipher  know, 

Wherewith  we  pass  our  secret  thoughts ; 
Belye  your  looks  in  others'  sight, 
And  wrong  yourselves  to  do  her  right." 
«  *  •  *  * 

"  Oh  !  blessed  letters  that  combine  in  one 

All  ages  past,  and  make  one  live  with  all ! 
By  you  we  do  confer  with  who  are  gone, 

And  the  dead  living  into  council  call : 
By  you  th'  unborn  shall  have  communion, 

Of  what  we  feel,  and  what  doth  us  befall." 

Samuel  Daniels,   Po€t  Lauet:at  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

I  HAVE  often  been  told,  that  one  of  my  greatest 
failings  was  a  habit  of  late  rising.     The  morn- 
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ing  after  the  party  at  Castle  Mona  I  was  the 
last  down  stairs,  and  ongoing  into  the  breakfast- 
room  found  j\Ir.  Heneage  there  alone.  His 
easy,  disengaged  manner,  at  the  first  moment, 
left  me  in  doubt  whether  he  had  received  Oc- 
tavia's  communication,  but  a  few  words  soon 
removed  my  uncertainty. 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Fane— idle  Miss  Fane  !  I  shall 
live  almost  twice  as  long  as  Miss  Fane,  if  I  die 
the  same  day;  shall  I  not,  Octavia  ?" 

Now  I  could  not  see  Octavia,  but  he  replied, 
to  my  look  of  wonderment,  "  Oh  !  Octavia  is 
on  the  terrace,  and  hears  us,  I  dare  say ;  she 
and  I  have  had  an  hour's  walk  this  morning, 
and  want  our  breakfasts  very  much  :  Major 
Elphinstone  has  had  his,  and  is  gone  out  shoot- 
ing with  Sir  Henry  Howard." 

He  went  out  at  the  open   door  to  fetch  Oc- 

E   2 
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tavia,  who  appeared  to  be  in  her  "  unaccounta- 
bles,"  as  Captain  Heneage  called  them. 

Her  hair  hung  in  disorder  over  her  eyes,  she 
seemed  languid  and  exhausted  :  whereas  Mr. 
Heneage  appeared  even  more  cheerful  than  was 
common  with  him.  I  wondered  within  myself, 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  their  respective  hu- 
mours should  seem  so  exactly  opposite  from 
what  I  should  have  expected  each  would  wear. 
I  had  expected  to  see  her  lively,  flighty,  talk- 
ative; but  I  found  her  tired,  low,  and  nervous; 
and  the  gentleman,  I  had  thought  would  be 
grave,  thoughtful,  and  grieved,  but  he  seemed 
to  be,  if  at  all  changed,  more  cheerful  than 
ordinary. 

"  What  unaccountable  mortals  are  lovers  !" 
thought  I ;  "well,  I  must  leave  it  for  them  to  start 
a  subject." 

Mr.  Heneage  was  the  first  to  speak. 
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"  Miss  Fane,  what  is  the  best  time  to  prefer 
requests;  Miss  Elphinstone  and  I  differ  on  the 
subject." 

After  a  few  circuitous  questions,  a  V Aiigloise^ 
as  to  what  sort  of  requests  —  what  sort  of 
people  —  what  sort  of  time  —  I  agreed  to  un- 
derstand his  question  as  merely  a  general  one, 
and  declared,  '^  that  of  a  gentleman,  I  should 
certainly  choose  to  make  a  request  just  after 
dinner,  when  he  would  be  wishing  to  enjoy  an 
hour's  doze,  or  hour's  musing  ;  (all  gentlemen 
like  one  or  the  other,"") 

"Spoken  like  an  oracle,  Miss  Fane, — but  of  a 
lady  ;  when  would  you  petition  a  lady  ?  do 
the  fair  sex  indul^re  in  afternoon  dreams  or 
dozing  ?" 

"  No,  no,  let  me  reflect :  oh  !  choose  some  mo- 
ment when  the  lady  is  dressed  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, for    a  ball,  at  which  she  means  to  have 
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a  charming  partner ;  or  when  she  is  cutting 
open  a  new  Waverley  Novel ;  be  assured,  be- 
fore she  has  arranged  her  bracelets,  or  separated 
the  last  leaf,  your  petition  is  granted ; — she 
cannot  wait,  she  will  say  yes,  rather  than  lose 
one  compliment,  or  one  page,  even  of  the  pre- 
faced' 

"  Excellent !  you  are  a  close  observer ;  now 
Miss  Elphinstone  thinks  so  very  differently  on 
the  subject.*" 

"  What  matters  it  how  she  thinks?"  inter- 
rupted Octavia,  rather  ungraciously;  "you 
said  your  question  was  general,  now  you  are 
making  it  decidedly  particular  :"  and  she  rose, 
and  I  rose  too,  glad  to  escape  from  a  meal 
at  which  till  now  she  had  not  opened  her 
lips. 

Knowing  that  lovers'*  quarrels  are  better  made 
up  without  help,  I  retreated  with  a  book  to  the 
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conservatory,  where  I  had  not  been  long,,  before 
I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  find  Miss  Fane  alone,  for 
several  reasons ;  first,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  these  papers  to  any  one  you  may  think 
owns  them  ?" 

I  opened  them  :  one  was  a  few  words  written 
in  the  shape  of  a  note,  and  enclosed  in  another 
paper  which  appeared  to  be  the  reply,  or  copy 
of  a  reply  ;  the  subjoined  initials  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  owners ;  the  envelope  was  signed 
M.  A.  B.— the  note  C.  H. 

"  Dear  Madge  !  but  how  did  these  fall  into 
your  hands,  Mr.  Dalrymple  ?''' 

"  I  was  not  the  finder  ;  I  must  confess  to 
having  stolen  them,  but  I  hope  the  motive  will 
excuse  the  act.  I  dined  at  Castle  Mona  yester- 
day, and  Captain  Heneage  mentioned  at  table, 
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that  he  had  received  orders  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  destined  to  set  out  for  Gib- 
raltar."" 

"  Indeed !    we    had    not  heard, — I    was   not 
aware — '* 

"  I  rather  think,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymyjle,  com- 
posedly, "  his  letters  only  reached  him  an  hour 
before  he  went  to  the  Duke's ; — this  morning  I 
called  on  Lady  Henry,  and  there  happened  to 
meet  Sir  Henry  Howard,  who  was  tormenting 
Miss  Brackenbury  on  her  power  of  letter 
writing.  Neither  she  nor  I  seemed  to  understand 
the  point  of  his  jest,  but  I  stumbled  on  him 
again  at  Jefferson's,  and  observing  him  exhibit 
these  papers,  I  attended,  and  guessed  something  ; 
he  laid  them  down  for  a  moment,  and  I  brought 
them  away ;  if  you  think  they  are  hers,  I  know 
that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  return  them — I 
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dare  say  they  are  valuable  in  her  eyes,  and  per- 
haps she  may  feel  more  comfortable  in  receiving 
them  from  you  than  from  me.*" 

"  Thank  you — tliank  you  for  Miss  Bracken- 
bury  ;  I  am  sure  they  are  valuable  to  her; 
but  here  comes  Captain  Heneage,  and  alone,  a 
merveille." 

"  Good  morning,  Tvliss  Fane  ;  any  commands 
for  Gibraltar  ?  I'm  off*  v/ith  the  first  fair  wind 
— behold  my  marching — no,  sailing  orders  ;  see 
here,  Dalrymple — envy  me,  you  idler  !  In  this 
hand  I  hold  assurance,  from  the  War-office,  of 
promotion,  and  in  this  I  hold — eh  r  where  the 
devil — what  have  I  done  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 
Miss  Fane,""  and  he  emptied  his  pockets;  "I 
have  lost  what  I  meant — it  is  very  stranofe — 
well,  riimporte,  she'll  replace, — or  who  knows  ? 
may  be  she  has  stolen  it?"  and  with  a  happy  smile 
he  went  forward  to  the  house. 

e5 
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"  What  an  enviable  man  is  Captain  Heneage  !" 
sighed  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

Perhaps  I  wished  to  know  for  what  other 
reasons  he  had  rejoiced  at  seeing  me  alone  ;  but 
as  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  renewing  our  conver- 
sation relating  to  Mrs.  St.  James,  I  proposed 
joining  those  in  the  Octagon-room,  and  Mr. 
Dalrymple  agreed  without  attempting  to  in- 
duce my  stay.  We  appeared  tacitly  to  have 
decided  that  the  papers  should  only  be  delivered 
to  IMiss  Brackenbury,  and  an  immediate  op- 
portunity occurred  ;  for,  on  our  entering  the 
room,  we  found  the  two  brothers  and  Miss 
Elphinstone  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  party  from 
Lord  Henry  Murray's  boat,  which  had  just 
reached  the  terrace  stairs.  It  contained  only 
Mrs.  Heneage  and  Miss  Brackenbury.  There 
was  a  quietness  about  Madge's  manner,  a  sweet 
flush  over  her  dear  face,  and  a  real  bashfulness 
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in  her  looks,  that  would,  I  think,  have  revealed 
to  me  her  prospects,  had  I  not  accidentally  seen 
the  few  words  which  she  had  signed  :  as  it  was, 
I  was  so  interested  in  her,  that  I  really  forgot 
Miss  Elphinstone's  difficulties,  and  the  first 
time  I  thought  of  her  I  saw,  to  my  surprise, 
that  she  and  Mr.  Heneage  were  again  on  com- 
fortable terms.  "  Lovers'  quarrels  are  best 
arranged  without  help,"  thought  I  for  the 
second  time  that  morning. 

"  My  dear  Octavia,''  said  Mrs.  Heneage, 
"  I  wish  to  have  a  few  words  with  you,  if  you 
can  spare  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Octavia  took  her  into  another  room,  and  very 
soon  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Madge ;  for  the  gentlemen  clustered  together, 
and  talked  loudly  and  long  on  Captain  Heneage's 
promotion,  and  consequent  departure.  I  drew 
^liss  Brackenbury  into  the  bay  window,  and 
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while  I  was  endeavouring  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  the  papers  intrusted  to  me,  it  seems 
her  lover  had  joined  us  on  tiptoe,  and  at  the 
critical  moment  that  I  produced  them,  Mrs. 
Heneage  appeared  at  the  door,  beckoning  me 
and  Miss  Brackenbury.  Madge  first  caught 
her  eye,  and  was  hastening  to  join  her.  when 
an  exclamation  from  the  gentleman  over  my 
shoulder  arrested  her  for  a  moment — it  was 
but  a  moment — in  the  next  she  saw  the  note  in 
my  hand,  and  uttering,  "  Oh  !  cruel  V  escaped 
from  the  room. 

"  Where,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonder- 
ful, did  you  get  those  papers .''" 

Mr.  Dalrymple  listened  to  hear  my  answer  ; 
and  ^Ir.  Heneage,  too,  came  forward  to  inquire 
the  meaning  of  the  exclamations. 

"  Ask  no  questions  ; — there  they  are — do 
you  own  them  ?'"' 
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"  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  glory  in  them.  Look 
here,  you  rogues,  here  is  joy  !  Was  there  ever 
such  a  happy  dog  as  I,  blessed  on  all  sides  ? 
See,  Brooke,  live  and  learn,  man  ;  this  is  the 
way  I  write  love-letters  !" 

I  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  did  not  hear  the 
notes  read — I  had  seen  them  :  — 

"  Will  you  go  to  Gibraltar  with  me  r" 

C.  H. 

"  Yes,  or  all  the  world  over." 

M.  A.  B. 

Mr.  Heneage  followed  me  from  the  room, 
and  detained  me  for  a  moment. 

"  May  I  hope  for  Miss  Fane's  kind  interest 
to  help  ray  mother's  mission  ?  AVill  you  en- 
deavour to  combat  any  objection  Octavia  may 
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have?  Will  you  try  to  induce  her  ?  I  know 
you  are  my  friend.  Dear  Miss  Fane,  let  me  be 
blessed  on  all  sides." 

I  quitted  him,  and  joining  the  ladies  I  found 
Miss  Brackenbury  bathed  in  joyful  tears. 
Mrs.  Heneage,  unlike  some  mothers,  was 
standing  with  one  hand  clasped  in  Octavia's — 
the  other  round  Miss  Brackenbury's  waist, 
sharing  her  love  between  the  chosen  of  her 
sons. 

"'  My  good  Miss  Fane,  come  and  help  me 
to  persuade  this  dear  girl  to  agree  to  our  joint 
wishes." 

Madge's  sweetly-swimming  eyes  turned  im- 
ploringly on  Octavia,  who  stood  in  painful 
silence.  I  soon  understood  the  request  which 
had  been  made  before  breakfast; — Miss 
Brackenbury  had  promised  to  accompany  Cap- 
tain Heneage  as  his  bride ;    they  were  to  sail 
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in  five  weeks'  time,  and  Brooke  had  petitioned 
for  a  double  marriage ;  Mrs.  Heneage  had 
come  to  Fort  Anne  to  add  her  entreaties  to 
his.  Mr.  Heneage,  not  knowing  how  Oc- 
tavia  might  meet  his  wishes,  had  delayed 
naming  the  subject  to  Major  Elphinstone 
till  he  had  conversed  wdth  the  lady.  Mrs. 
Heneage  regretted  that  she  had  not  met 
with  Major  Elphinstone  at  home :  but  the 
whole  party  from  Lord  Henry  Murray's 
had  been  long  engaged  to  dine  at  Fort 
Anne  on  the  morrow  ;  she  proffered,  therefore, 
to  come  an  hour  sooner  than  the  rest,  if  Octavia 
would  admit  her. 

Octavia  sighed  and  thanked  her,  but  hesi- 
tated so  miserably  that  I  was  strangely  struck 
by  the  different  demeanour  of  the  two  daugh- 
ters-in-law. Miss  Brackenbury  was  quite  as 
fearful,  more  timid,  more  touched,  but,  oh  !  so 
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happy  !  Such  confidence  beamed  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  clung  to  Mrs.  Heneage's  arm  !  She  was 
indeed  the  perfect  personification  of  female 
happiness,  "joy  coupled  with  fear  !'*"'  Miss  El- 
phinstone  stood  irresolute,  happiness  within  her 
grasp,  yet  afraid  to  secure  it — the  cup  of  joy 
was  held  to  her  lips,  she  shrank,  and  dared  not 
taste  it. 

"  My  dear,  I  will  not  hurry  you.  I  will 
leave  my  son  to  plead  his  own  cause.  I  will 
not  ask  for  your  assent  till  to-morrow,  but  if  by 
to-morrow  you  can  feel  comfortable  to  oblige  us 
all,  I  hope — but  I  will  bespeak  Miss  Fane's 
influence  ;  I  tiiink  I  may  rely  on  it.  Remem- 
ber, love,  it  is  Madge's  particular  wish." 

"Dear  Octavia,*"  pleaded  Madge,  in  murmurs. 

"  Then,"  continued  Mrs.  Heneage,  "  Charles 
and  his  brother  are  so  united,  and  it  is  Charles's 
wish — and  he  leaving  us — it  is  his  last  wish.     1 
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think,  my  dear  Madge,  she  will  grant  our  pe- 
tition. But  I  weary  you.  Miss  Elphinstone ; 
good-bye  till  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Heneage  embraced  her  affectionately ; 
Madge  clasped  her  arms  tenderly  round  her, 
saying,  "  Dear  Elphine,  if  ever  you  loved  me, 
grant  my  request." 

"  I  will  try— I  will  indeed,"  and  Octavia, 
too,  wept  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    BOOK    OF    EXTBACTS. 

"  When  we  are  under  the  influence  of  any  particular  passion 
or  circumstance,  we  rarely  listen  to  a  discourse,  or  open  a  book 
which  does  not  seem  directly  addressed  to  our  situation." 

By  the  morrow  Major  Elphinstone  and  his 
daughter  had  both  consented,  and  a  happy 
evening  was  anticipated  by  all.  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  was  the  only  one  in  addition  to  Lord 
Henry  and  his  friends ;  Sir  Henry  and  Miss 
Howard,  though  they  had  accepted  the  invita- 
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tion  when  it  was  given,  considerately  sent 
excuses  on  the  day ;  therefore  nothing  seemed 
likely  to  damp  the  general  joy.  In  the  hour 
before  dinner,  which  Mrs.  Heneage  and  her 
son  spent  at  Fort  Anne,  it  was  determined  that 
Brooke  should  accompany  his  friends  to  Haver- 
holm  as  at  first  intended :  after  arranging  every 
thing  there,  he  was  to  return  and  claim  his 
bride,  who,  encouraged  by  hearing  every  one 
speak  of  it  as  a  settled  affair,  by  degrees  brought 
herself  to  look  upon  it  without  the  terrible 
shiverings  of  tremor  and  fear  which  she  had 
at  first  experienced. 

In  the  evening,  when  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  the  first  to 
revert  to  the  evening  we  had  once  before  passed 
in  that  room.  The  recollection  delighted  every 
one ;  even  Miss  Elphinstone  glowed  with 
unalloyed  pleasure  as  she  met  Brooke's  glance 
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of  grateful  remembrance.  The  seniors  were 
soon  engaged  at  a  whist  table,  while  we  turned 
to  music,  books,  or  still  more  interesting  con- 
versation. 

Octavia's  Book  of  Extracts  was  on  the  table, 
and  I  turned  over  the  leaves,  speculating  on  the 
contradictory  moods  which  had  led  her,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  to  insert  the  following  passages, 
with  which  she  had  been  struck  in  the  course  of 
her  reading.  Again  I  was  justified  in  calling 
this  "  Book  of  Extracts ""  "  Octavia's  Thermo- 
meter ; "  for  by  it  I  easily  discovered  whether 
the  reigning  feeling  of  the  hour  had  been 
wholesome,  candid,  reflective,  flattering,  vi- 
sionary, desperate,  or  desponding. 

But  the  extracts  themselves  will  best  explain 
my  meaning. 

"  It  may  be  advanced  for  a  truth,  that  if  ar- 
gument or  entreaty  can  turn  any  one  from  a 
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desperate  purpose,  whose  motives  and  end  de- 
pend on  the  strength  of  the  affections  only,  then 
it  is  right  to  turn  them."         #         #         * 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  proof  against 
expostulation,  this  very  steadiness  is  an  omen  of 
success,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who 
love  them  to  assist  in  removing  the  obstacles  in 
their  path." 

"  Talents,  and  what  is  called  genius  in  the 
female  sex,  are  often  connected  with  a  warmth 
of  heart,  an  enthusiasm  of  temper,  which  expose 
to  dangers,  from  which  the  coldness  of  me- 
diocrity is  safe."" 

"  When  a  woman  of  genius  is  endued  with  real 
sensibility,  her  sorrows  are  multiplied  by  her 
faculties  themselves — she  makes  discoveries  in 
her  afflictions,  as  in  the  rest  of  nature,  and  the 
miseries  of  the  heart  become  inexhaustible; 
the  more  ideas  she  has,  the  more  she  feels  it." 
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"  Her  imagination  was  her  delight,  and  some- 
times her  failing." 


"  For  the  sword  outwears  the  sheath, 
And  the  soul  outu-ears  tlie  breast, 

And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 
And  love  itself  have  rest." 


Here  was  written,  in  Octavia's  elfin  hand, 
"  Modern  writers  say,  '  Shakspeare  stole  all 
our  fine  thoughts  !  '  Did  Byron  steal  this  from 
Sir  Philip  Sydney's,  '  The  spirit  weareth  away 
the  body,  as  the  sword  may  be  thought  to  wear 
away  the  scabbard ;'  or  from  De  Querlon's 
'  La  lame  use  le  fourreau,'  in  his  admirable 
picture  of  Voltaire  ?  Its  repetition  and  expe- 
rience prove  its  truth.'' 

.  .  •  •  * 

"  I  hinted  at  the  power  of  accidental  associa- 
tion, in  giving  significancy  to  musical  composi- 
tions.    It  may  be  remarked  further,  that  asso- 
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elation  contributes  greatly  to  heighten  their 
agreeable  effect.  We  have  heard  them  per- 
formed, some  time  or  other,  in  an  agreeable 
place  perhaps,  or  by  an  agreeable  person,  or 
accompanied  with  words  that  describe  agreeable 
ideas,  or  we  have  heard  them  in  our  early  years, 
a  period  of  life  we  seldom  look  back  upon  with- 
out pleasure,  and  of  which  Bacon  recommends 
the  frequent  recollection,  as  an  expedient  to 
preserve  health." 

Here,  again,  she  had  commented. 

"  How  often  have  I  felt  this  !  there  are  many 
airs  in  my  memory  of  music,  which  I  would  not 
lose  for  any  price.  What  could  compensate  for 
the  deprivation  of  the  feelings  and  recollections 
which  are  conjured  at  the  sounds  of  that  of  '  lis 
n'y  sont  plus?"" 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Un  second  amour  ne  peut  plus  etre  un 
bien  ;  il  a  perdu  I'illusion  qui  le  voyoit  eternel ; 
I'enthousiasme  qui  croyoit  lire  dans  les  cieux  que 
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hors  un  seul  etre,  on  n'eut  jamais  aime ;  le  ra- 
vissement  de  s'etre  trouve  Toubli  du  reste  du 
monde  ;  la  certitude  d'avoir  tellement  confondu 
deux  existences  ;  qu'on  ne  peut  toucher  Tune 
sans  atteindre  Tautre ;  enfin  quand  on  aime 
pour  la  seconde  fois,  on  sait  que  ce  sentiment 
peut  finir,  qu'on  y  peut  survivre,  et  cette  idee 
cruelle,  en  detruisant  Tenchantement,  double 
les  peines  et  les  laisse  sans  consolation  *' 


THE  VOICE. 

"  Time  throws  a  veil  o'er  form  and  face. 
Obliterates  each  youthful  grace  ; 
Strews  o'er  the  brow  where  ringlets  curled 
The  white  snows  of  a  chilling  world  ; 
Wrinkles  the  forehead's  clear  expanse, 
And  dims  the  dark  eye's  radiant  glance. 
And  robs  the  soft  cheek  of  its  hue, 
And  mars  the  mouth's  expression  too  : 
The  imperishable  voice  alone 
Retains  the  magic  of  its  tone. 
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And  while  life  lasts,  still  seems  to  be 

The  master-chord  of  memory  ! 

A  fragment  of  a  song — a  word. 

Spoken  in  accents  that  we  heard 

Long,  long  ago — unite  again 

The  broken  links  of  memory's  chain  : 

And  we  forget  the  eye's  eclipse. 

The  sad,  sad  change  of  cheek  and  lips, 

And  view  the  lost  one  as  he  shone. 

The  charm  of  days  for  ever  gone  1*' 

"  But  she  was  born  to  trifle  with  all  that  she 
held  dear  and  valuable ;  to  play  with  it  till  she 
had  lost  it,  and  then  to  sigh  over  and  lament  its 
loss  :  and  whilst  the  intensity  of  her  passion 
would  have  prompted  her  to  have  sacrificed  her 
/(/e,  if  by  so  doing  she  could  have  been  service- 
able to  him,  such  was  her  perversity  of  temper, 
that  even  this  little  sacrifice  of  inclination  could 

not  be  made 'I  often  think,' 

said  she,  '  what  an  extraordinary  capacity  for 
doing  wrong  I  must  be  gifted  with  ;  or  how 
could  I  have  been  able  to  crowd  into  so  short 

VOL.  II.  f 
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a  life  such  an  accumulation  of  errors  ?  I  en- 
tered the  world  under  the  happiest  auspices. 
I  hadyouthj  health,  talents,  friends,  the  attach- 
ment of  an  excellent  man — and  what  have  I 
done  with  these  blessings  ?  — frittered  them 
away  one  by  one  till  they  are  lost,  and  I  have 
nothing — nothing  remaining  !'.... 

"  '  Oh  !  how  often  has  this  unhappy  temper 
urged  me  to  conduct  the  most  foreign  to  my 
nature  I  ....  It  is  not  natural  to  me  to 
be  morose  and  unkind ;  yet  how  frequently 
have  I  been  so,  even  to  those  I  most  respected 
and  loved ! — to  those  who  were  so  dear  to  me, 
that  at  the  very  moment  I  was  giving  most 
pain,  I  could  have  thrown  myself  at  their  feet 
to  implore  their  pity  and  forgiveness  !"* 

•  •  •  »  « 

"  '  I  never  was  fit  for  the  world,'  she  conti 
nued,  after  a  moment"'s  pause.      '  I   nursed  in 
solitude  the   strong  emotions  of  my  soul,  and 
I  brought  them  into  society  to  be  the  sport  of 
cold-hearted  fashionists,    who  acknowledge  no 
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sentiment  but  universal  selfishness,  covering 
tlieir  heartlessness  with  an  exterior  polish  and 
fascination  of  address,  that  seduced  my  fancy 
while  it  displeased  my  judgment.  And  was  it 
to  this  caprice  of  imagination  that  I  have  sacri- 
ficed my  health,  my  happiness,  my  life  ?  No, 
not  my  life,  Louisa  :  never  let  it  be  said  I  gave 
to  it  my  life.  I  die  by  the  dispensation  of 
Providence — I  was  never  destined  to  live  long  !" 

"  '  It  is  not  permitted  to  us,'  said  Miss  Hen- 
ley, '  to  define  our  destiny ;  but  it  is  natural 
for  all  of  us  to  fancy  something  peculiar  in  our 
fate.' 

'*  '  But  do  you  not  believe,  Louisa,  that  there 
are  created,  here  and  there,  beings  apart  from 
their  kind,  mysteriously  organized,  with  bound- 
less sympathies,  but  spurning  the  dull  realities 
of  life,  sighing,  aspiring  after  happiness,  and 
disappointed  ever  in  the  search,  consuming 
away  in  the  exhaustless  fire  of  their  own 
souls  ?"* 

'*  '  Doubtless  there  are ;  the  case  you   have 

y  2 
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described  is  that  of  every  person  of  genius  who 
has  not  discovered  where  true  happiness  can 
alone  be  found,  and  who  has  not  turned  to  a 
divine  use  those  active,  restless  principles,  which 
nothing  less  exalted  can  long  engage  or 
satisfy.' 

''' Eliza.  'And  having  thus  turned  there, 
Louisa,  having  thus  found  in  heaven  a  resting- 
place  of  hope  and  happiness,  what  is  there  left 
but  to  die  ? — to  die,  and  close  this  weary,  weary 
pilgrimage !' 

''  Dejected  as  these  words  sound,  there  was 
nothing  like  dejection  in  her  manner.  It  was 
only  that  panting  after  rest  which  one  so  young 
in  sorrow  might  be  well  supposed  to  feel.  She 
spoke  no  more  for  many  minutes ;  but  ap- 
peared absorbed  in  contemplating  the  heavens. 
Twilight  had  now  faded  into  night ;  and  I  had 
more  than  once  expressed  a  wish  that  she  would 
go  in,  fearing  for  her  the  effects  of  the  damp. 
Kut  the  quickness  of  her  apprehension — it  sur- 
vives to  the  last. 
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" '  The  damp  !  Louisa,'  and  she  gave 
me  a  melancholy  smile,  '  that  will  not  hurt 
mer' 

•  «  *  •  • 
"Nous  aimons  toujoursceux  qui  nous  admi- 

rent ;    mais  nous   n'aimons  pas  toujours  ceux 
que  nous  admirons.'* 

"•  Quelques  biens  qu'on  nous  dise  de  nous,  on 
ne  nous  apprend  rien  de  nouveau." 

•  •  »  •  • 

"  On  croit  quelquefois  hair  la  flatterie,  mais 
on  ne  hait  que  la  maniere  de  flatter  " 


STANZAS. 

"  'Tis  true,  our  life  is  but  a  long  disease, 
Made  up  of  real  pain,  and  seeming  ease; 
Ye  stars,  who  these  entangled  fortunes  give. 

Tell  me,  oh  !  tell  me  why 

It  is  80  hard  to  die ; 
Yet  such  a  task  to  live  ? 
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If  with  some  pleasure  we  our  griefs  array. 
It  costs  us  dearer  than  we  can  repay  ; 
For  time  or  fortune  all  things  so  devour 

Our  hopes  are  crost 

Or  else  the  object  lost, 

'Ere  yet  we  call  it  ours  !" 
t  •  •  •  • 

••'  La  plus  utile  et  la  plus  honorable  science 
et  occupation  a  une  femme  cVst  la  science  du 

menage.*' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Among  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  our 
ordinary  life,  there  are  none  which  take  stronger 
hold  on  minds  of  intelligence  and  sensibihty 
than  those  of  literature;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
look  without  pleasure  and  approbation,  upon 
the  application  of  a  young  ingenious  mind  to 
such  avocations.  Yet  a  suspicion  will  often 
steal  in  among  such  reflections,  that  there  is 
some  secret  peril  lurking  in  this  path  of  flowers, 
which  may  make  it  necessary  for  the  mind,  in 
the  midst  of  its  delights,  to  be  jealous  of  its 
safety.     To  the  young  mind,  therefore,  the  in- 
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(lulgence  in  the  pleasures  which  imagination 
finds  in  the  silent  companionship  of  books,  mav 
be  regarded  as  often  very  dangerous.  It  is  un- 
consciously training  itself  to  a  separation  from 
men,  during  the  very  years  which  should  train 
it  to  the  performance  of  the  work  in  which  it 
must  mingle  with  them  ;  it  is  learning  to  with- 
draw itself  from  men,  to  retire  into  itself,  to 
love  and  prefer  itself,  to  be  its  own  delight,  and 
its  own  world.  And  yet  a  course,  meanwhile, 
awaits  it,  in  which,  a  greater  part  of  time, 
strength,  thought,  desire,  must  be  given  up  to 
avocations  which  demand  it  from  itself  to 
others;  in  which  it  must  forego  its  own  de- 
light, in  service  which  abstracts  it  from  itself 
wholly,  and  chains  to  this  weary  world.  Life 
allows  only  lowly  virtue — its  discipline  requires 
of  us  the  humblest  pleasures  and  the  humblest 
service ;  and  only  from  these  by  degrees  does 
it  permit  us  to  ascend  to  great  emotions  and 
high  duties.  It  is  a  perpetual  denial  to  ambition 
and  requital  of  humility.''' 
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'     •  •  •  •  • 

"  C'est  un  malheur  pour  un  coeur  vraiment 
sensible  de  n'avoir  conserve  qu'  un  attachement 
exclusif — Quelque  pur  que  soit  cet  attachement, 
il  n'en  est  pas  moins  pour  lui  una  source  d'  in- 
quietudes dechirantes,  puisque  V  etre  fragile 
qui  en  est  V  objet  peut  a  tout  moment  lui  etre 
enleve  par  mille  accidens  !" 


With  pleasures  too  refined  to  please. 
With  too  much  spirit  to  be  e'er  at  ease  ; 
With  loo  much  quickness  ever  to  be  taught. 
With  too  much  thinkino:  to  have  common  thouofht.* 


At  length  I  chanced  to  open  it  at  the  pen- 
cilled quotation  ;  I  had  half  a  mind  to  inquire 
if  any  one  present  had  inserted  it ;  but,  fearful 
of  touching  a  jarring  string,  I  turned  the  leaf, 
and  as  I  did  so,  glanced  round  to  see  if  Miss 
Elphinstone  had  observed  me ;  doing  so,  I  en- 
countered a  look  from  the  Major  elect,  which 
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left  me  in  no  doubt  of  the  writer.  I  onlv 
noticed  it  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  pursued 
my  search,  till  my  attention  was  caught  by  the 
following  touching  quotation,  which  interested 
me  particularly ;  for  I  thought  I  could  enter 
into  the  feeling  which  had  possessed  Octavia  at 
the  time  she  copied  it. 

*'  There  is  something  in  the  human  spirit 
which  suffers  us  not  to  dwell  on  the  actual  mo- 
ment ;  there  is  no  present  to  us  on  earth — no 
isolated  single  instant  of  bliss,  which  we  can  un- 
link from  the  great  chain  of  existence,  and  ex- 
claim, '  This,  at  least,  is  ours  !'  Such  may  not 
be — is  not ;  but  there  may  be  illusory  moments 
which,  hanging,  as  it  were,  between  heaven  and 
earth,  have  owned  the  electric  touch  of  each  ; 
the  beam  from  above,  or  the  vapour  from  be- 
neath, has  cast  a  splendour  or  a  blight  on  that 
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suspended  instant,  and  heaven  or  earth,  or  both, 
have  claimed  it  for  their  own." 


I  mused  on  this  extract,  and,  adopting  one  of 
Octavia's  habits,  applied  it  to  her,  and  as  I  did 
so,  and  thought  how  very  seldom  it  was  she  en- 
joyed the  present  moment,  naturally  my  mind 
compared  the  two  3'oung  creatures  now  before 
me,  and  the  contrast  was  painful.  They  were 
in  possession  of  very  similar  prospects,  though, 
in  every  respect.  Miss  Elphinstone's  were  the 
more  favourable.  Miss  Brackenbury  was  an 
orphan  ;  in  fortune  she  was  inferior  to  Octavia 
— she  had  to  prepare  for  a  long  absence  from 
England,  which,  even  under  the  happiest  cir- 
cumstances, includes  many  trials  and  privations, 
to  a  delicate  female.  Her  choice,  too,  was  the 
younger  brother  ;  yet  the  blessed  glow  of  hap- 
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piness  which  shone  on  her  face,  was  a  proof 
that  she  never  dreamt  of  comparing  fates.  "  \o,'' 
thought  I,  "  another  of  ^Madge's  secrets  must  be 
the  power  of  enjoying  the  present — would  to 
heaven  Octavia  could  possess  it  !  but  there  must 
be  something  in  one's  nature  to  prevent  us,  or 
why  should  I  be  troubling  myself  with  these 
comparisons  and  speculations.  Let  me  too  try 
to  enjoy  the  present." 

"  Miss  Fane,'*  cried  Miss  Murray,  *'  did  vou 
hear  the  brilliant  compliments  paid  to  ^liss 
Elphinstone,  the  other  evening,  at  Mrs.  Lard- 
ner's.?" 

"  No,  she  did  not,"  said  Captain  Heneage, 
saucily,  "  what  lady  hears  compliments  paid  to 
another ; — but  what  was  it  ?'' 

"  Oh  !  a  gentleman  said,  if  Miss  Elphinstone 
were  here,  she  would  be  a  diamond,  and  Sir 
Henry  Howard  said,   *  A  diamond  among  dia- 
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nionds.'  Then  came  the  compliment :  Mr. 
Dairy mple  said — oh  !  I  beg  pardon,  I  meant  to 
liave  told  you  the  gentleman  said — '  You  are 
paying  Miss  Elphinstone  a  very  high  compli- 
ment Sir  Henry,  for  "  the  diamond  among 
diamonds  "  is  the  centre  one,  the  others  are  in 
pairs.'  Now,  you  saucy  Captain  Heneage, 
solve  my  question;  who  paid  the  greater  com- 
pliment ?" 

'^  Capital!  why,  Tilly  to  be  sure:  and  yet 
I  do  not  know,  I  think  I  should  have  valued 
Sir  Henry's  more,  because  it  was  forced  from 
him.  I  wish,  with  all  my  spirit,  that  mischie- 
vous animal  would  take  himself  off — not  that 
it  matters  much  to  me,  as  I  am  going  so  soon ; 
but  he's  a  pest,  eh,  Tilly?  I've  not  forgotten 
his  purloining  those  papers  ;  if  I  were  not  going 
to  be  married,  and  if  I  had  not  sailing  orders, 
and  if  he  were  not  so  horridly  ill-tempered,  I 
believe  I  should  call  him  out." 
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Madge  laughed,  and  we  all  laughed. 

"  Three  excellent  reasons,"  said  she,  "  and  I 
hope  one  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  you." 

"  Oh  !  a  cross  man  is  my  aversion  ;  temper 
is  bad  enough  in  a  woman  ;  but  one  pities  the 
poor  dear  creatures,  they  cannot  help  it,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  we  assist  to  spoil  their 
tempers ;  and  even  when  they  are  spoilt,  with 
good  management  they  are  fit  for  something  ; 
but  what  on  earth  is  an  ill-tempered  man  fit  for.^ 
Not  to  go  shooting — he  frightens  his  dogs ; 
not  to  play  at  whist — he  frightens  his  part- 
ner ;  not  to  fight  a  duel — he  frightens  his  an- 
tagonist. Oh  !  defend  us  all  from  ill-tempered 
men  I 

We  all  laughed  again,  but  the  subject  was 
lost  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  letters. 
At  the  time  when  these  events  occurred  at 
Douglas,   steam-packets  were  not  known,   and 
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letters  and  passengers  arrived  at  uncertain 
hours.  One  letter  was  for  me,  and,  as  I  appre- 
hended no  bad  news,  I  immediately  opened  it, 
and  found  it  was  from  a  friend,  who,  to  my  sur- 
prise, informed  me  my  mother  had  long  been 
relapsing  into  her  former  bad  state  of  health,  and 
she  advised  me  not  to  stay  another  month  at 
Douglas,  as  my  last  letters  home  had  inti- 
mated. 

The  perusal  of  this  affected  me  a  good  deal ; 
for  though  nothing  alarming  was  expressed,  yet 
the  fact  of  this  young  lady's  having  written  at 
all,  instead  of  my  mother,  was  sufficient  to 
alarm  me.  But,  not  wishing  to  interrupt  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening,  I  refrained  from  men- 
tioning my  fears.  Others  of  the  party  had  let- 
ters, and  we  were  soon  busy  in  comparing  and 
speculating  on  the  different  hand- writings ; 
from  that  we  were  led  to  compare  the  writing 
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of  each  other.  In  this  respect  no  one  shone  so 
much  as  Miss  Elphinstone,  her  writing  was  so 
extremely  regular  and  small,  yet  distinct  and 
feminine  :  it  was  indeed,  as  Mr.  Heneage  called 
it,  like  "  strings  of  pearls."" 

"  And  so  is  Madge's  like  strings  of  pearls ; 
but  then  they  are  '  at  random  strung,'  "  cried 
his  volatile  brother,  "  did  you  ever  see  such  in 
and  out  writing  ?  twisted  ds,  like  gig  tops,  and 
gs  like  ys,  or  js,  or  any  thing  but  gs.  But  no 
wonder,  she  and  I  have  spoilt  our  hands  by 
writing  such  long  letters;  now  my  brother 
Brooke  did  spoil  his,  but  he  fell  in  love,  and 
thought  it  necessary  to  mend  it  (mark  the 
various  effects  of  love  on  different  minds).  I'll 
tell  you  a  good  joke  about  his  writing,  which 
was  wondrous  bad  once." 

"  It  is  very  good  now,""  kindly  interrupted 
Miss  Brackenbury. 
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"  It  is  tolerable  ;  but  the  alteration  for  the 
better  had  well  nigh  cost  a  poor  fellow  a  nighf  s 
lodging  in  Carlisle  House  of  Correction  ;  for  a 
short  time  ago  he  took  lessons  of  one  of  those 
wandering  rapid  reform  masters,  who  make  you 
perfect  in  ten  or  twelve  lessons,  according  to 
your  abilities  —  or  your  pay  —  and,  can  you 
believe  it  ?  Brooke's  reform  was  so  rapid  that 
when  the  poor  fellow  presented  a  check  for  pay- 
ment at  the  bankj  signed  "  B.  E.  Heneage, "''  the 
clerks  were  in  two  minds  whether  they  should  or 
should  not  detain  him  for  forgery  !  Fortunately, 
however,  the  mind  prevailed  which  induced 
them  to  pay  him  the  money  ;  but  I  have  always 
looked  upon  this  incident  as  the  greatest  compli- 
ment we  can  pay  either  pupil  or  tutor !  By  the 
way,  if  I  should  chance  to  fall  in  with  that 
fellow  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  is  as  likely  to  be 
as  any  where,  and  if  I  should  not  change  my 
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mind,  Til  take  lessons  ;  for  at  present,  though 
I  have  two  hand-writings,  they  are  neither  of 
them  of  much  use,  for  one  I  cannot  read  myself, 
and  the  other  nobody  else  can  read." 

And  such  and  such  like  chit-chat  passed 
away  an  evening  which,  but  for  my  letter,  would 
have  been  very  agreeable. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    DEPARTURE. 

"  ]  never  cast  a  flower  away, 

The  g-ift  of  one  who  cared  for  me, 

A  little  flower — a  faded  flower, 
But  it  was  done  reluctantly. 

"  I  never  looked  a  last  adieu 

To  things  familiar,  but  my  heart 

Shrank  with  a  feeling  almost  pain, 
E'en  from  their  lifelessness  to  part. 

"  I  never  spoke  the  word,  '  Farewell,' 
But  with  an  utterance  almost  broken. 

An  earthsick  yearning  for  the  time 
When  it  shall  never  more  be  spoken." 

The  first  hour  I  was  alone  \\ath  Octavia,  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  from  her,  that  she  had  never 
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yet  explained  to  Mr.  Heneage  how  she  was  cir- 
cumstanced with  regard  to  Sir  Henry  Howard. 
It  seems,  in  their  morning  walk,  when  I  thought 
she  had  had  ample  opportunity,  the  time  was 
fully  occupied  by  his  petition,  and  the  subject 
and  suddenness  of  it  incapacitated  her  for 
naming  what  I  believe  she  intended  doing,  when 
they  set  out.  As  it  was,  I  found  her  resolute 
not  to  venture  on  the  communication  ;  the  time 
was  now  so  short — he  would  leave  in  two  days — 
she  was  almost  in  despair  at  this  expectation — 
how,  then,  could  she  bring  herself  to  embitter 
the  last  few  hours?  In  vain  I  reasoned — in 
vain  I  urged — I  made  no  impression.  I  after- 
wards thought  I  perhaps  urged  with  weakened 
powers,  and  that  my  feelings  were  not  so  en- 
tirely hers  as  before  I  received  my  bad  news 
from  home.  It  might  be  so,  and  yet  I  strove 
against  any  effect  of  that  sort  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible;  for  I  did  not  name  my  departure  till 
after  I  had  talked  over  her  own  interests.  In 
them  I  could  prevail  nothing.  Sir  Henry's 
voluntary  absence  from  Fort  Anne  encouraged 
her  to  believe  that  he  would  trouble  her  no  more. 
She  even  professed  to  believe  he  had  set  out  for 
Ireland,  and  if  so,  she  should  probably  never 
see  him  again  ;  certainly  not  till  she  was  beyond 
his  threats.  Then  she  argued  that  his  society 
was  agreeable  to  Major  Elphin stone,  and  that 
it  was  needless  and  cruel  to  deprive  him  of  any 
who  were  neighbourly  with  him.  This  was  a 
plausible  argument,  and  one  that  closed  our 
conversation.  I  was  hesitating  whether  I  ought 
not  to  tell  her  the  threats  he  had  uttered  :  but 
before  I  could  determine,  I  was  summoned  to 
Major  Elphinstone.  I  hastily  joined  him,  for 
an  instinctive  dread  made  me  fear  it  was  to  hear 
more  sad  news  from  home.     I  was  right  !   Major 
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Elphinstone  had  received  a  letter  from  my 
bister  Jane,  who  had  been  summoned  from  Ire- 
land to  my  poor  mother.  The  Major  thought  it 
best  not  to  communicate  the  contents  to  me  the 
preceding  evening ;  but  now  every  delay  was 
cruel.  I  was  certain  she  was  worse  than  even 
Mrs.  Earle  expressed,  and  before  I  quitted  him 
I  had  solicited  the  attendance  of  a  servant  as 
far  as  I.,iverpool,  had  learnt  that  a  packet  would 
sail  that  evening,  and  had  determined  to  set  out 
in  it. 

"  But,  my  dear,  how  much  more  eligible  you 
would  find  it  travellinfj  with  our  friends  on 
Friday;  you  would  have  protection  and  society; 
two  days  cannot  make  so  very  much  difference 
—  think  it  over — talk  with  Octavia,  and  try  to 
make  yourself  comfortable  to  stay." 

But  I  could  not  make  mvself  comfortable  ; 
my  tears  and  grief  soon  prevailed  on  the  Major 
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to  agree  that  it  was  best  I  should  go  that  even- 
ing. He  kindly  left  me  to  make  all  prepara- 
tions for  my  departure,  and  I  applied  myself  to 
do  the  same.  Before  I  sought  Octavia  I  had 
made  all  my  arrangements,  and  then,  with  a 
heavy  heart  I  joined  her.  She  was  seated  on 
the  low  ottoman,  in  the  drawing-room,  reading 
one  of  the  many  notes  that  arrived  from  Mr. 
Heneage  ;  the  perusal  had  evidently  enchanted 
her,  for  she  addressed  me  on  entering — 

"  Dear  Joanna,  will  you  have  a  walk  ?  it  is 
a  charming  day,  and  Mr.  Heneage  has  ridden 
to  Castleton,  to  take  leave  of  the  Governor  ;  so 
we  shall  have  the  day  to  ourselves — let  us  haste 
then  to  the  Grove,  or  will  you  have  a  stroll  on 
the  sands  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  note  she 
held,  or  she  would  have  noticed  my  counte- 
nance. 
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''  I  would  ratlier  go  to  Kirk  Braddon, 
Elphine,  I  feel  as  if  I  may  never  see  it  again/' 

"  Joanna  superstitious  !  nay,  my  dear,  what 
U  the  matter?" 

The  cause  was  soon  told,  and  Octavia  was  as 
much  grieved  and  shocked  as  I  expected.  At 
first,  she  would  not  hear  of  my  leaving  imme- 
diately ;  but  I  discovered  that  she  had  no  wish 
for  nie  to  set  out  on  Friday.  Poor  girl  !  it 
was  partly  that  very  conviction  which  had  in- 
duced me  to  make  every  preparation  before  I 
told  her  of  the  necessity,  and  it  was  perhaps 
better  for  us  both,  that  we  had  so  very  short  a 
time  to  contemplate  our  parting ;  as  it  was,  she 
surpassed  my  hopes ;  she  was  very  nuich 
touched  by  my  going,  by  the  cause,  and  above 
all,  as  she  declared,  by  my  thinking  of  her  and 
her  dilemma  at  such  a  juncture.  Finding  her 
in  this  frame  of  mind,  I  again  ventured  to  press 
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the  necessity  of  throwing  all  her  difficulties  be- 
fore Mr.  Heneage;  but  it  is  wonderful  how, 
with  her  fearless  temper,  she  dreaded  and  flinched 
from  it. 

"  I  cannot ;  I  cannot  bear  to  meet  his  grieved 
look — I    know   he    would    be   very    calm,    and 
would  reason   with  me.      Oh  !"  cried  she,  stop- 
ping   her  ears,    "  do  not   tell   me,  Joanna  ;    I 
know,  better  than  you  can  tell  me,  how  kind  he 
would  be,  and  that  is  the  very  reason  I  cannot 
grieve  him ;  besides,  what  have  I  to  tell  him  ? 
Dear  girl,  are   we  not  making  a  mountain  of  a 
mole-hill.-^  —  nay,    do    not    look    so    piteously, 
Joanna,   what  were  you  going  to  say  ?     I  will 
hear  you  now.     Oh  !  how  could  I  refuse  to  hear 
vou,  when  to-morrow  I  shall  be  ready  to  give 
any  thing  to  have  you  back  again  !     So  good? 
so  patient  as   you  have   been   to  me  !       Dear 
Joanna,   let  me  now  entreat  you  to  pardon  all 
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my  wilfulness — all  my  waywardness.  You 
cannot  tell  how  clearly  I  love  you,  nor  how 
sensibly  I  feel  that  to  vour  influence  I  owe  my 
present  happy  prospects.  Yes,  you  look  sur- 
prised, but  I  believe  it  is  so — I  mean  to  your 
advice  and  persuasion  ;  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  was    seeing  me  more  moderate  that  in- 

duced ah  !   vou  understand  me — and  I  am 

changed,  am  I  not  ?  And  I  will  so  try  to  check 
those  dreadful  forebodings,  that  always  hurry 
me  into  inconsistencies,  and  consequent  miseries. 
Ah  !  you  never  can  know  how  difficult  the 
task  is  ;  even  with  you  and  him  near  me  it  ha^ 
been  very,  very  hard,  and  now  you  are  both 
going — what  will  become  of  me  ?  Mv  dear 
Joan,  stay  with  me  and  bless  me.  I  had  been 
so  happy,  thinking  you  would  be  with  me — can- 
not you  stay  ?" 

This  was  impossible  ;  but  I  suff'cred  licr  to 

VOL.    II.  ft 
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sooth  herself  by  believing  it  possible  I  might 
find  my  mother  better,  and,  if  so,  return  to 
Douglas  immediately.  In  her  present  mood 
she  would  have  made  me  any  promise ;  but  I 
was  careful  not  to  exact  one  from  her.  I  did, 
however,  when  she  again  asked  me  why  I  was  so 
anxious  that  she  should  mention  Sir  Henry's  af- 
fair to  Mr.  Heneage,  forcibly  urge  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  not  marrying  with  a  circumstance 
unknown  to  her  husband  which  was  known  to 
anv  other  man. 

"  But  he  does  know  I  sent  for  him  the  niglit 
that  you  were  at  Mrs.  Lardner's,  and  I  said  why 
I  sent  for  him." 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  To  be  entrusted  with  a  garbled  account 
would,  in  my  opinion,  hurt  a  man  of  his 
temperament,  Octavia,  more  than  hearing 
none." 
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"  But  how  came  he  never  to  ask  me  more 
particulars  ?  I  expected  it — I  looked  for  his 
doing  so  every  hour,  it  proves  he  thought  no 
more  of  it." 

"  No,  Octavia,  it  perhaps  only  proves  his 
regard  to  your  delicacy — no  doubt  he  expected 
a  voluntary  relation  ;  but,  my  dear,  we  shall  end 
where  we  began.  I  trust  when  I  have  left  you, 
and  you  are  recurring  to  the  hours  we  have 
spent  together,  the  echo  of  my  words  will  be 
more  impressive  than  the  words  themselves. 
Now,  love,  go  with  me  to  take  leave  at  Lady 
Henry  Murray's." 

I  could  not  but  be  gratified  by  the  kind  ex- 
pressions of  regret  and  regard  bestowed  on  me 
by  the  friends  to  whom  I  had  become  known 
during  my  pleasant  visit.  Mrs.  Heneage  and 
Miss  Brackenbury  tried  their  powers  of  persua- 
sion to  prevail  on  me  to  stay,  and  go  with  them, 
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and  when  all  failed,  Madge,  in  her  kind  nature, 
proffered  to  expedite  their  journey,  and  go  at 
my  time,  and,  much  to  my  delight,  her  compa- 
nions joined  in  her  offer.  Captain  Heneage 
had  business  which  must  take  him  to  Liverpool, 
it  was  therefore  desirable  that  they  should  go 
direct  thither,  instead  of  to  Whitehaven.  For 
a  moment  Miss  Elphinstone  looked  rather  dis- 
mayed ;  but  her  better  nature  prevailed,  and 
she  too  joined  in  agreeing  that  it  would  be 
only  kind  to  do  so :  her  magnanimity  was  not 
])ut  to  a  strong  test,  for  Miss  Brackenbury, 
considerate  for  every  body,  decided  in  a  mo- 
ment, that  as  Brooke  was  gone  to  Castleton,  he 
could  not  possibly  be  ready ;  he,  therefore,  was 
still  to  set  out  on  Friday. 

What  a  great  relief  is  a  little  kindness  when 
the  heart  is  oppressed  !  I  valued  this  proof  of 
affection,  perhaps,  beyond  its  price;   but  it  cer- 
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tainly  soothed  the  pains  of  parting  wonderfully. 
ft  was  quite  night  when  the  tide  served  ;  but 
it  was  moonlight,  and  as  I  took  leave  of  Oc- 
tavia,  who,  with  Major  Elphinstone,  i\Ir.  He- 
neage,  and  Mr.  Dalrymple,  accompanied  us  on 
board,  I  snatched  a  moment  to  think  back  on  the 
hour  when  I  had  landed  ;  the  day-light — the 
sunshine — the  terrace — all  offered  a  strong  con- 
trast to  my  departure.  While  we  yet  lin- 
gered, I  begged  Octavia  to  seek  advice  from 
Lady  Henry  Murray  in  any  emergency ;  she 
promised — "  But  you  \\'\\\  come  back  to  me,  I 
rely  on  you." 

"  Relv  on  yourself ^  dearest  Elphine,*'  and  we 
parted,  and  for  some  minutes  I  stood  silently 
and  anxiously  gazing  on  the  town  of  Douglas — 
on  Conisterre  in  the  bay — its  cluster  of  dark- 
rocks  tipped  with  the  moonbeams ;  tht^n  I 
turned  to  Fort  Anne  — foran  instant  I  saw  a  light 
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beam  from  a  window  ;  it  was  but  for  one  in- 
stant, in  another  we  had  emerged  from  the  bay, 
and  nothing  but  the  lighthouse  was  visible.  I 
closed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  renew  the  picture 
to  my  mental  vision  ;  when  I  again  opened  them 
it  too  had  vanished,  and  Miss  Brackenbury  and 
her  good  friends  were  standing  near  me. 

At  Liverpool  we  parted,  and  for   five  years 
we  never  met  again. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SUSPENSE. 

"  Is  it  delusion  this } 
Or  wears  the  mind  of  man  within  itself 
A  conscious  feeling  of  its  destination  1 
What  say  these  suddenly  imposed  thoughts, 
Which  mark  such  deepened  traces  on  the  brain 
Of  vivid  real  persuasion  1" 

Jo.4NNA    BaILLIK. 

I  FOUND  my  mother  much  worse  than  even  my 
fears  had  anticipated,  and  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties which,  of  necessity,  attended  this  circum- 
stance, claimed  the  greater  share  of  my  thoughts 
and   interest,  especially    during  the  first  fort- 
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night,  while  I  received  letters  regularly  from 
Miss  Elphinstone,  with  whom  I  had  engaged  to 
exchange  letters  weekly.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  our  dear  invalid  improved,  my  sister  re- 
turned home,  and  I  had  time  to  reflect  that 
Octavia  had  exceeded  her  time  of  writing  several 
days. 

This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  alarm 
me,  for  I  knew  the  uncertainty  of  the  Douglas 
post,  and  contented  myself  with  believing  the 
wind  was  not  favourable.  At  last  came  the 
expected  letter,  full,  to  overflowing;  but, 
alas  !  written  in  one  of  her  melancholy  moods, 
which  truly  were  "  to  madness  near  allied."  I 
read  it  impatiently,  for  its  tone  marked  her  re- 
lapse to  her  besetting  weakness — she  was  in 
daily  expectation  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  He- 
neage  which  was  to  fix  his  arrival ;  yet  she  was 
indulging  her  wild  notions  of  forebodings  and 
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dread.  Many  times  she  repeated  her  convic- 
tion that  she  was  not  born  to  be  happy ;  once 
she  expressed  a  hope  that  if  her  presentiments 
were  well  founded,  her  lot  might  not  be  cast 
with  his  of  whom  she  wrote  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  attachment. 

Towards  the  conclusion,  she  seemed  to  rally, 
for  she  ended  by  reproaching  herself  for  writing- 
in  this  strain  of  melancholy  to  one  who  was  op- 
pressed with  domestic  anxiety,  and  desired  me 
not  to  let  it  affect  me,  for  I  was  to  bear  in  mind 
how  very  changeable  her  humours  were,  and 
that  probably  while  I  was  reading  it  her  mind 
might  have  recovered  its  tone,  and  her  spirits 
their  cheerfulness.  This  was  just  like  Octavia ; 
she  had  indulged  herself  by  throwing  the  ex- 
pression of  her  restlessness  on  paper,  and  re- 
flected not  till  it  was  done  that  the  perusal 
might  give  pain  to  her  friend;  and  when  the  idea 
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did  occur,  it  failed  to  induce  her  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  sharing  her  fancied  griefs.  In  my 
reply,  I  remonstrated  gently  with  her  against 
this  weak  indulgence  of  the  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment, endeavoured  to  cheer  her  by  turning  to 
the  prospect  stretched  before  her,  pictured  our 
next  meeting,  and,  in  short,  did  my  best  to 
frame  a  letter  acceptable  to  the  most  fanciful  of 
brides  expectant. 

To  this  letter  I  received  an  answer,  in  proper 
time,  and  written  very  cheerfully  ;  for  the  first 
time,  Sir  Henry  Howard's  name  was  mentioned, 
though  only  slightly. 

"Sir  Henry  has  been  to  Dublin — he  returned 
yesterday,  and  called  this  morning — I  was 
glad  I  was  out.  My  dear  Joanna,  your  pretty 
expression,  of  "  the  echo  of  your  words,"  was 
not  lost  upon  me :  always  speak  poetically, 
if  you  wish  to  persuade — (N.B.  add  that  maxim 
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to  some  others  I  remember  your  advancing  on 
a   day,   soumnex-vous  ?    the   subject   was    the 
proper  time  for  making  requests  ;) — but  to  re- 
turn :    after  much  comtation,  I  have  brought 
myself  to  be  entirely  of  your  opinion  as  to  the 
impropriety   of  any    one  believing   himself  in 
possession  of  a  circumstance  of  which  Mr.  He- 
neage  is  ignorant.     I  have,  therefore,  sketched 
the  whole  affair,  and  shall  give  it  to  him  the 
day  he  arrives.     I   feel  so  much  relieved   by 
only  writing  it  to  him,  that  I  equally  wonder 
and  regret  I  have  delayed  it  so  long.     I  know 
he  will  not  frown  ;  and  if  he  do — I  would  rather 
meet  his  frowns  than   another's  smiles.      Ah  ! 
Joan,  what  a  charming  letter  I   have  just  re- 
ceived from  him  !     If  this  of  mine  be  not  im- 
bued with  some  portion  of  its  cheerfulness  and 
felicity,  impute  it  to  my  inability  of  transferring 
the  colouring.     Dear  girl,  if  you  could  be  with 
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me  this  evening,  how  rejoiced  I  should  feel.  I 
am  meditating  a  last  solitary  walk  on  my  favou- 
rite, the  Head  ;  papa  invited  me  to  accompany 
him,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  go  alone  to-night, 
to  bid  farewell — do  not  you  ?  I  shall  visit,  too, 
the  Fairies'*  rocking-stone,  and  perhaps  may  com- 
pose a  sonnet — if  the  muse  be  propitious,  I  will 
dedicate  it  to  you  !  But  I  have  my  sketch  to 
seal  up,  as  well  as  this  :  therefore,  bless  you,  my 
dear  girl,  and  make  you  as  happy  as  I  am  this 
hour !  Yes,  happy,  contradictory  as  this  may 
be  to  my  last  epistle ;  but  remember  the  wind 
was  contrary,  and  I  had  not  heard  from  Eng- 
land for  a  week ;  now  I  hold  in  my  hand  his 
letter,  and  to-morrow  he — he  will  be  here ! 
Pray,  my  dearest  friend,  that  my  certainty  of 
happiness  may  not  make  me  forgetful  of  my 
many  frailties  and  liabilities  to  repine ;  but  he 
will  guide  me,  and,  with  him,  can  I  suffer  my- 
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self  to  murmur  ?  alas  !  I  have — oh  !  how  weak 
is  human  nature,  how  strong  human  feeling  ! 
1  would  fain  ask  '  why  are  we  made  so  weak  that 
we  fall  into  danger?'  And  you,  I  know,  will 
answer,  '  Because  we  are  made  so  strong  that  we 
need  not  fall  into  it ;'  and  you  will  be  right,  as 
you  always  are,  and  I  am,  and  always  shall 
be, 

"  Your  attached  friend, 

**  Elphine." 

The  next  accounts  I  had  from  Douglas  were 
not  from  her  pen — to  my  astonishment,  they 
were  from  Mr.  Dalrymple  !  I  wish  I  had  the 
letters  to  transcribe ;  but  they,  with  others 
of  the  same  date,  were  given  up  to  Mr.  He- 
neage. 

Unlike  Mr.  Dalrymple's  usual  orderly  method 
of  neatness  and  regularity,  his  letter  was  written 
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hurriedly,  blotted  and  unconnected.  He  began 
by  asking  me  if  Miss  Elphinstone  were  with 
me  !  Then,  without  detailing  when  or  how  she 
had  disappeared,  entreated  me,  at  least,  to  re- 
turn the  last  letter  which  I  had  received  from  her 
— painted  the  wretched  state  her  father  was  in, 
and  blamed  alternately  her  cruelty  in  thus 
abandoning  her  home,  and  himself  for  suspect- 
ing her.  This  came  by  post ;  for  my  relief,  an 
express  arrived  soon  after,  which  threw  rather 
more  light  upon  this  distressing  case.  This 
time  Mr.  Dairy mple  wrote  more  connectedly, 
and  the  substance  of  his  communication  was, 
that  the  last  time  Miss  Elphinstone  was  at 
home,  was  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  20th. 
She  left  Fort  Anne  for  a  walk,  about  five 
o'clock,  and  his  first  letter  was  written  to  me  on 
the  following  morning,  with  the  faint  hope  of 
her  having  fled   to  me.     Circumstances  which 
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came  to  his  knowledge  during  the  Wednesday 
had  dissipated  that  hope,  and  perhaps,  partly  to 
atone  for  his  first  alarming  letter,  partly  to  fill 
up  his  wretched  time,  he  had  acted  on  Mr.  He- 
neage's  suggestion,  and  despatched  this  by  ex- 
press to  me. 

Mr.  Heneage  had  arrived  on  the  day  Octavia 
had  expected  him.  Alas  !  what  a  different  re- 
ception awaited  him  from  the  one  his  fond  hopes 
liad  pictured  !  Not  Fort  Anne  only,  the  whole 
town  was  in  dismay  and  consternation.  The 
news,  spread  by  the  universal  search  after  the 
unfortunate  girl,  in  a  few  hours  reached  the 
other  towns  in  the  island,  and  pleasure,  business, 
and  every  selfish  pursuit,  were  voluntarily 
abandoned  to  join  in  seeking  for  the  lost  one. 

The  last  time  she  had  been  seen,  was  on  the 
extreme  pointof  the  Head, near  the  Fairies'  rock- 
ing stone,  by  the  old  basket-maker  from   J^hk 
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Braddon,  with  whom  she  had  stopped  to  con- 
verse.    The  first  time  he  told  his  story,  he  said 
she  spoke  very  cheerfully  ;  but  the  multitude  of 
inquisitive  inquirers  obliged  him  to  repeat  it  so 
often,  that  no  wonder  he  even  at  last  brought 
himself  to  believe  she  was  not  in  good  spirits; 
some  few  words  which  the  dear  creature  used, 
too,    tended  to  confirm    this  belief.      She  had 
emptied  her  purse,  and  given  the  contents  to 
him,  saying  she  might  never  see  him  or  his  old 
woman  again,  and  this  expression,  though  per- 
fectly natural,  as  she   was  situated,   was   very 
pardonably    considered  as  conclusive  proof  of 
meditated    self-destruction.       From    this    mise- 
rable idea,  her  friends  (including  old  Cosnahan, 
who  was  resolute  in  believing  her  guiltless  of 
such    intention)    revolted    the  whole    of  Wed- 
nesday ;  but  towards  its  close  Sir  Henry   How- 
ard,  (who  had,    with  every    gentleman    in  the 
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island,  been  indefatigable  in  the  search,)  sought 
^Ir.  Heneage,  and  confessed  that  he  had  met 
Miss  Elphinstone  on  the  preceding  evening; 
he  owned  that  he  had  watched  for  her  the 
whole  day,  had  purposely  thrown  himself  in 
her  way,  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  joining 
her,  had  basely  endeavoured  to  alarm  her  by 
declaring  she  could  not  marry  ]V[r.  Heneage, 
having  given  him  a  promise  at  Mrs.  St.  James's 
which  he  should  enforce  ;  and  when  she  had 
sheltered  herself  from  these  threats  by  urging 
it  was  a  jest  which  passed  before  numbers  of 
spectators,  he  had  adduced  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Finlays  were  married,  and 
another  prior  instance  where  a  female  had 
weakly  or  wilfully  consented  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  similar  promise  given  in  a  mixed  party. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Heneage  was  a  man  of  cool 
temper  and  great  presence  of  mind.     He  after- 
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wards  told  me  that  at  this  part  of  Sir  Henry's 
confession  he  felt  inclined  to  throw  hira  over 
the  Terrace  battlements,  but  the  strons"  neces- 
sity  of  learning  all  he  could,  chained  his  passion, 
and  he  held  by  the  wall  with  his  eyes  rivetted 
on  the  dashing  waters,  resolute  to  hear  him  to 
the  end,  though  a  horrid  fear  entered  his  soul 
lest  the  object  that  next  met  them  should  be 
her  corpse  !  In  conclusion,  Sir  Henry  declared 
that  his  threats  appeared  to  make  no  impression 
on  their  object — she  expressly  told  him  she  was 
untouched  by  them,  that  she  utterly  despised 
him  and  his  attempts  to  mar  her  happiness; 
avowed  triumphantly,  that  she  had  written  a 
full  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  Mr.  Heneage, 
and  ended  by  declaring  she  would  acquaint  him 
with  this  insult  the  moment  he  arrived  ! 

"  And  may   I   now  ask,"  said  Mr.  Heneage, 
"  your   motive  for  thus  late  informing  me  of 
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these  circumstances?  But  there  is  more  to 
confess — tell  me — but  no  —  away,  away  from 
me  I  quit  me,  lest  I  slay  you,  and  ruin  my 
soul  as  surely  as  you  have  blighted  my  life  !" 

He  fled  into  the  house  ;  he  staid  not  to  hear 
Sir  Henry's  miserable  entreaties  for  forgiveness ; 
they  rang  on  his  ears,  and  echoed  and  re-echoed, 
without  producing  a  sense  of  their  meaning  :  if 
he  had  answered  at  such  a  moment,  it  could 
only  have  been  in  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth  the 
Queen  to  the  dying  Countess  ! 

His  first  object  was  now  to  seek  the  basket- 
maker,  and  learn  at  what  time  he  had  seen 
Miss  Elphinstone  ;  happily,  he  gathered  from 
his  account,  that  it  must  have  been  subsequent 
to  Sir  Henry's  being  with  her,  and  as  this 
nourished  a  hope,  that  at  least  the  Baronet 
was  not  present  at  her  death,  the  search  was 
renewed  with  quickened  interest  :  torches  were 
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carried  over  every    part  of  the    Head  ;     boats 
plied  round  its  base  ;  fisliermen   who,  unasked 
and  unhired,  volunteered  the  task,  had  ceased 
not  the  whole    of    the    day   to  circumnavigate 
for  many  more  miles  than  it  was  possible  she 
could  have  strayed,  hoping  to  catch    sight  of 
her,    if    (as   those  hoped,  who   like     the    bas- 
ket-maker   still    clung   to    the  idea,)  she    had 
slipped    down  one  of    the  many   clefts  in   the 
rock.      But  faint    were  the  hopes  of  even   the 
most  sanguine.    It  was  Wednesday  night ;   she 
had  been  absent  more  than  thirty  hours,  exposed, 
even  if  still  sensible    to    exposure,    in    a  cold 
dreary  season  of  the  year,  rendered  more  bleak 
and  severe  by  a  thick  fog,  and  occasional  driz- 
zling rain  I     During  that  nighty  Mr.  Heneage 
abandoned  all  hope ;  the  weather  became  more 
decidedly    stormy,  a  strong  wind  arose  which 
baffled  the  attempts  of  those  who  perambulated 
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with  torches  Night  is  a  sore  trier  of  patience, 
and  hope  deferred  ;  its  stillness,  its  darkness, 
all  its  spirit-stirring  attendants,  concur  to  hurry 
tlie  mind  to  despair  and  hopelessness ;  few 
minds  can  conquer  the  fears  to  which  night 
gives  birth,  when  oppressed  by  immediate  sor- 
row or  anxiety  ;  she  is  known  to  be  a  sure  and 
stern  inquisitor  of  the  human  heart.  Happy 
are  those  who  from  sympathy  and  not  from 
conscience,  keep  watch  to  meet  her  dread  or- 
deal ! 

Some  there  were  at  Fort  Anne,  whose  wish 
to  comfort  others  prompted  them  to  say,  El- 
phine  could  not  be  drowned,  as  some  part  of 
her  garments,  if  not  her  corpse,  would  have 
been  found  :  alas  !  the  mighty  ''  hollow  sound- 
ing and  mysterious  main,"  was  answer  full  and 
melanclioly  to  such  would-be  comforters — her 
pale,  lost,  murdered  body  might  be  many  many 
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miles  away,  swept  heedlessly  along,  or  buried 
silently,  unseen,  unknelled,  though  not  unwept, 
in  the  greedy  yawning  waters  ! 

The  longest  night  must   have   an    end,  and 
blessed     daylight    beamed    at    last  ;     still    no 
tidinofs    were    heard,    no    token    found — not    a 
shred   of  her  dress,    not  the  merest  trifle  had 
been    picked  up  ;    and  as  hope  tried  to  revive 
under  the  morning  sun,  this  fact  was  cherished 
to    strengthen    such  hope.      Oh  !    that   dreary 
Thursday  !  can  those  who  were  not  witnesses  of 
the  calamity  picture    the  condition   of   the  af- 
flicted family  at  Fort  Anne  ?     No  pen  can  tell 
the  heart-sickness,    the    fainting    of    the    very 
soul  that  crept  silently  and    heavily    over  all. 
The  most  sanguine,  the  very  enthusiastic,   the 
romantic,  gave  up — the  search  was  relaxed — 
within  doors  human  nature  was  paralyzed — with 
out  groups  met  groups  on  the  Head,  or  on  the 
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rocks,  and  the  nearest  members  of  the  same 
family,  they  who  sat  at  the  same  board,  and 
owned  the  same  name,  met  and  passed  with- 
out salutation  or  remark  !  One  subject  alone 
engrossed  the  minds  of  all,  and  the  settled 
despairing  look  of  all  was  confirmation  strong 
that  no  good  tidings  were  heard. 

This  day  Brooke  Heneage  longed  for  night; 
he  longed  to  bury  his  face  in  darkness  as  black 
as  his  despair  ;  he  ceased  to  hope,  and  strove 
to  brace  his  heart  to  contemplate  nearer  this 
destruction  of  his  happiness,  this  death-blow 
of  his  peace. 

And  where  was  Major  Elphinstone  the 
while  ?  unfortunate  father  of  a  still  more  un- 
fortunate  child  !  happily  fur  himself,  for  all 
around  him,  the  agony  of  the  first  shock  had 
been  all  that  he  seemed  to  suffer.  A  state  of 
torpor,  stupefaction,  and  incapability  of  belief, 
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or  it  might  be  of  comprehension,  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  was  the  only  alleviating  circum- 
stance which  occurred,  to  soften  the  misery  at 
Fort  Anne. 

This  was  a  happy  event,  not  to  himself 
alone,  but  to  his  friends,  who,  (v/ill  it  be 
credited  ?)  ceased  to  think  of  him,  or  when 
they  did,  contented  themselves  by  seeing  he 
was  not  left  or  neglected,  and  gave  themselves 
up  entirely  to  the  search,  which  was  calculated  to 
serve  him  best.  In  this  crisis  no  one  was  more 
welcome  at  Fort  Anne  than  Lord  Henry 
Murray  ;  he  had  long  been  intimate  with  Major 
Elphinstone,  and  now  in  this  affliction  exerted 
all  his  means  to  pierce  the  mystery  of  his 
daughter''s  disappearance  ;  he  stationed  men  to 
wait  for  and  question  every  ship's  crew  that 
entered  the  Bay,  or  even  landed  on  more 
distant  parts  of  the  island,  for  confirmation  of 
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the  worst  had  been  preferable  to  this  spirit- 
wearing  suspense.  In  vain  they  watched—  in  vain 
they  questioned — it  was  now  Thursday  night, 
and  not  the  least  account  had  been  received 
of  her. 

On  this  evening  (darker,  more  dreary  and  more 
tempestuous  than  the  preceding)  Lord  Henry 
Murray  walked  up  to  Fort  Anne  ;  on  the  Head 
he  met  Mr.  Dalrymple,  to  whom  he  spoke  seri- 
ously of  the  necessity  of  bringing  Mr.  Heneage 
to  a  sense  of  the  uselessness  of  further  search. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  shrank  from  the  task  with 
such  evident  pain,  that  his  Lordship  kindly 
took  it  on  himself,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
sought  Mr.  Heneage,  and  found  him  in  the 
lost  one's  favourite  room — the  Octagon.  He 
was  reading  for  the  fiftieth  time,  the  letter 
which  she  had  addressed  to  him  ;  in  the  first 
panic    occasioned  by    her    disappearance,    her 
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desk  and  portfolio  were  searched,  and  this 
found.  The  single  fact  of  a  letter  left  was 
strong  against  the  poor  girl,  yet  its  tenor  was 
so  cheerful,  its  language  so  candid  and  so  ex- 
pressive of  reliance  in  his  confidence,  that  Mr. 
Heneage  could  not  bring  himself  to  the  ap- 
palling belief  of  its  having  been  written  or  in- 
tended as  a  farewell  letter.  The  style  was 
Elphine's  happiest,  for  a  very  slight  feeling 
of  fear  dashed  the  buoyancy  of  manner  which 
she  commonly  indulged,  without  making  it  the 
less  endearing  or  feminine. 

After  briefly  tracing  the  commencement  of 
her  acquaintance  with  the  Baronet,  she  sketched 
delicately  but  distinctly  the  several  ways  in 
which  he  had  striven  to  obtain  an  influence 
over  her ;  then  leaving  that  description  without 
comment,  she  expressed  how  necessary  his 
society    had    seemed   to   her    father's    comfort 
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and  entertainment ;  then  how  in  after  days  she 
had  shrunk  from  any  avoidable  exposure  from 
various  causes,  and  eventually  protested  that 
nothing  but  her  tender  regard  for  Joanna  Fane's 
advice  and  wishes  had  prevailed  upon  her  to  give 
this  account  of  a  matter  very  odious  even  to 
think  of.  She  concluded  in  a  strain  of  happ^ 
tenderness,  that  would  have  found  its  way  to  a 
heart  even  less  afflicted  and  softened  than  the 
one  which  now  yearned  towards  her. 

"  I  write  this  to  my  dearest  friend  in  full 
confidence  ;  nor  are  these  words  of  course,  they 
are  the  interpreters  of  feelings  which  have 
choked  my  utterance,  when  many  times  I  have 
tried  to  say  half  as  much  to  you.  My  fondest 
hope  of  happiness  is,  that  I  shall  possess  your 
confidence,  and  to  render  myself  worthy  of  it, 
I  have  laid  these  incidents  before  you. 

"  Confidence  must  be  planted  before  it   can 
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grow ;  let  ours  flourish  and  be  the  keystone 
in  our  arch  of  promise  !  I  began  this  sketch 
in  a  sort  of  tremor,  but  I  feel  as  if  it  had 
(more  literally)  oozed  like  Acre's  courage  from 
my  fingers.  Dear  Brooke,  remember,  I  do  not 
fear  that  you  will  risk  the  happiness  of  any 
who  value  you,  by  hazarding  even  a  threat. 
But  why  do  I  write  further  ?  Soon  we  shall 
meet — in  this  room  — I  am  sitting  alone — the  few 
flowers  I  have  been  able  to  gather  look  scentless 
and  dead — the  fire  burns  dim  and  cheerless — 
the  wind  blows  loud  and  chill  round  the 
windows ; — to-morrow  all  these  will  be  changed, 
— or  I  shall  neglect  to  notice  them.  What 
sundry  and  manifold  resolutions  of  good  be- 
haviour have  I  made  since  you  left  me  !  I 
am  resolved  to  be,  as  dear  Joan  long  ago  ad- 
vised, very  industrious,  very  patient,  and  never 
visionary ;     but  do   not  alarm    yourself,    these 
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changes  cannot  take  place  all  at  once,  they 
shall  come  on  by  degrees,  so  that  even  you 
shall  not  call  them  unnatural ;  why  do  I  say 
even  you  ?  Forgive  the  word,  and  every  idle 
word  of 

Your  own, 

OCTAVIA    ElPHIXSTOXe/' 

Could  these  be  farewell  words  ?  his  heart 
spurned  the  suspicion,  and  buttoning  the  papers 
close  up,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  paced  the 
room  irresolutely,  and  almost  without  conscious- 
ness of  motion ;  again  he  took  them  out  and 
mused  on  tlie  concludinor  words.  Ao-ain  and 
again  he  told  himself  they  were  not  last  words, 
yet  it  was  with  a  divided  feeling  and  a  torn 
heart ;  why  did  he  so  often  repeat  to  himself 
that  it  was  not  possible  she  had  meditated  de- 
struction ?  this  question  he  could   not   answer; 
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during  his  soliloquy  Lord  Henry  Murray  and 
Mr.  Dalrymple  joined  him. 

Little  greeting  passed  between  them  ;  Mr. 
Heneage  had  but  one  inquiry  to  make ;  "  Have 
you  seen  Major  Elphinstone  ?'^ 

"  We  come  from  his  chamber ;  Mr.  Manby 
is  with  him,  he  is  happily  unconscious  of  suf- 
fering or  anxiety :  you,  Mr.  Heneage,  look 
dreadfully.'' 

He  made  no  reply,  except  a  slight  movement 
of  impatience  at  being  noticed,  and  his  friends 
thought  it  best  to  give  his  mind  uninterrupted 
vent :  silence  gradually  crept  over  them ;  they 
spoke  not,  stirred  not ;  oh  !  the  heavy  anguish 
of  mute  sorrow  !  long  they  sat,  silently  brood- 
ing over  the  past,  and  not  daring  to  contem- 
plate the  future  till  the  stillness  was  suddenly 
broken  by  Mr.  Heneage,  exclaiming  bitterly 
on   their  selfish  indolence,  "  reposing   under  a 
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warm  roof,  while  she — "  the  hearts  of  his 
auditors  filled  up  the  sentence  his  tongue 
refused  to  utter.  Lord  Henry  pointed  to  Mr. 
Heneage's  exhausted  and  worn  out  frame  as  a 
reason  why  he  should  remain  within  doors, 
but  he  answered  resignedly,  ''  Any  thing  is 
better  than  this  horrid  stillness — do  not  suppose 
I  flatter  myself;  I  go  without  hope,  without 
object,  or  expectation  ;  but  I  feel  choked,  I 
cannot  breathe  in  this  room,  walking  will  re- 
lieve me ;  and  at  least  it  will  be  some  satis- 
faction to  be  as  she  is— good  Heaven,  I  knoiv 
not  how  she  is  !"" 

Lord  Henry  took  his  arm  as  he  left  the 
room,  and  walked  with  him  some  time  in  the 
gallery ;  when  he  rejoined  Mr.  Dalrymple,  he 
said  that  he  had  found  him  more  prepared  for  his 
representations  than  he  had  ventured  to  hope- 
"  He  bore  it  like  a  noble  fellow,  as  he   is ;   he 
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was  worthy  of  her,  and  that  is  saying  enough, 
dear  enthusiastic  creature  that  she  was !  poor 
lassie,  I  had  a  sincere  regard  for  her,  and  so 
had  the  duke ;  how  distressed  he  will  be  when  the 
news  reaches  Scotland.  Dalrymple,  man ! 
speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  me  ;  if  you  had 
seen  yonder  strong  man  sob  and  fret  like  a 
child,  you  would  be  as  unhinged  as  I  am/'' 

Miserable  as  his  lordship  was,  he  could  not 
repress  an  hysterical  laugh  at  Tilly's  word  of 
comfort. 

"  The  wind  blows  to  the  shore."" 

*' And  so  it  does,  thank  Heaven  !  but,"  con- 
tinued Lord  Henry,  checking  himself,  "  it  is 
very  wrong  to  hope, — she  is,  she  must  be 
literally  starved  to  death  by  this  time,  if  not 
washed  away  ; — she  who  was  nursed  and  tended 
like  a  favourite  bird,  or  a  petted  lamb,  bless 
her,  God  bless  her  !" 
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••*  But  she  was  hardy,  she  was  used  to  late 
walks,  and  remember  she  got  over  her  accident 
on  Conisterre." 

"  So  she  did  —  so  she  is,  you  are  a  good 
fellow,  Dairy mple,  and  a  real  friend  in  afflic- 
tion, but  we  must  not  hope :  that  poor  devil 
Howard  has  just  been  with  me,  and  reallv, 
from  his  frantic  expressions,  I  am  half  afraid 
he  worked  the  ill-fated  creature  to — well  /  do 
not  think  destruction,  but  desperation  ;  he  is 
now  like  a  maniac  the  men  tell  me,  all  this 
day  he  has  spent  on  tlie  head  without  food 
or  sustenance,  climbing  the  rocks,  and  diving 
into  ravines  like  a  wild  cat.  Hang  the  fel- 
low, if  I  should  care  if  he  had  broken  his 
neck  :  he  had  the  impudence  to  expect  me  to 
pity  him.  I  advised  him  to  get  off  the  island 
in  the  first  vessel  that  leaves,  nor  would 
I     stay    to    hear    more ;      he    called    out,    and 
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offered  to  sign  any  thing  I  might  choose  to 
dictate,  to  nullify  whatever  he  had  dared  to 
assert  respecting  his  power  over  her,  but  I 
loathe  the  sight  of  him  and  reproached  him 
with  his  too  late  repentance.  Our  Manxmen 
have  learnt  something  of  the  facts  from  old 
Cosnahan  of  Kirk  Braddon,  who  has  not 
given  up  hope  yet — he  kept  near  Sir  Henry 
during  chief  part  of  the  day,  and  gathering 
from  his  despairing  words  and  self-reproaches, 
his  share  of  the  catastrophe  on  Tuesday,  the 
consequences  may  be  awkward  to  the  baronet 
if  he  does  not  provide  for  his  safety.  The 
Manx  blood  is  slow  to  rise,  but  he'll  come  off 
badly  if  they  do  punish  him,  and  I  should 
not  stir  a  finger  unless  I  saw  him  strangling, 
and  that  would  be  forestalling  the  hangman." 

"  And  will  Sir  Henry  indeed  sign  a  contra- 
diction of  what  he  once  advanced  ?  Then  I'll 
liave  it  before  the  night  is  an  hour  older." 
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"  But  why  come  again  in  contact  with  him  r 
such  a  declaration  comes  too  late — what  can  it 
avail  the  dead  ?" 

"  It  may  sooth,  i£  not  avail  the  living,  and 
for  their  sake  I  will  endure  his  presence  for  a 
few  minutes." 

Lord  Henry  finding  Mr.  Dairy mple  resolved 
on  this  point,  consented  to  accompany  him. 
and  an  hour  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
document. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    CATASTROPHE. 

"  Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely  !  those  for  whom 
Jhe  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long, 

The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless  gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song. 

Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown  ; 
But  all  is  not  thine  own. 

To  thee  the  love  of  women  hath  gone  down. 
Dark  flows  thy  tide  o'er  manhood's  noble  head  ; 

O'er  youth's  bright  locks  and  beauty's  flowery  crown  : 
Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — restore  the  dead  ! 

Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee, 
Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea  !" 

I  WOULD  not  harrow  the  feelings  even  of  those 
who  lightly  turn  these  pages,  and  believe  them 
merely  the  pages  of  fiction. 
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The  lost  one  teas  restored — Miss  Elphinstone 
was  found  !  "  The  eye  which  never  slumbereth 
nor  sleepeth"  guarded  and  preserved  her  to  be 
restored  living^ — but  oh  !  how  little  life-like  to 
her  despairing  friends. 

On  Tuesday  the  20th  she  was  lost.  On  the 
evening  of  Friday  23rd  Mr.  Heneage  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  old  basket-maker  to  take  a 
seat  in  his  boat  and  accompany  a  party  that 
had  prepared  to  pull  round  the  Head  once 
more.  He  objected  at  first,  for  he  had  a 
miserable  satisfaction  in  wandering  alone  and 
unseen  among  the  fatal  rocks  of  the  Head ;  ■Mr. 
Dalrymple,  however,  urged  him  to  accompany 
the  fishermen,  for  he  saw  that  he  could  scarcely 
drag  his  weary  limbs,  therefore,  hoping  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  passing  the  tedious  hours, 
and  unequal  to  a  refusal,  he  consented.  On 
leaving  the  house  Mr.  Dalrymple  offered  him 
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his  cloak,  but  Mr.  Heneage  declined  it  signifi- 
cantly. 

As  the  men  rowed,  the  old  basket-maker,  who 
was  now  the  only  one  who  expressed  hope, 
strove  to  put  life  into  the  spirits  of  all ;  he 
told  them  of  an  uncle  of  his  own  who,  when 
a  boy,  had  slipt  down  the  rocks,  and  subsisted 
a  day  and  a  night,  and  being  found,  recovered 
his  strength,  and  lived  for  years. 

This  was  something  at  least  to  think  of,  but 
that  was  a  boy,  and  the  time  only  a  day  and 
night.  "  True,  but  the  time  of  year  was  far 
worse,  it  was  the  very  equinox,  the  wind  blow- 
ing to  seaward  as  strong  as  possible ;  how  the 
lad  held  to  the  rocks  was  a  miracle ;  he  had 
supported  life  by  a  few  muscles  and  sea-weeds, 
which  were  cast  on  shore  ;  his  arms  were  bruised 
and  torn  dreadfully  by  clinging  to  the  rocks,  but 
it  happened  near  the  Calf,  where  the  coast  is 
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far  more  rocky  than  this.  Boy  and  man,  IVe 
climbed  most  of  the  cliffs  round  the  island, 
and  I  certainly  give  the  preference  to  the  Head 
before  all." 

This,  which  was  said  with  the  greatest 
gravity,  would  have  excited  a  smile  in  a  less 
melancholy  group  ;  Mr.  Dalrymple  contented 
himself  with  asking  "  Why  ?" 

"  Oh  !  the  rock  itself  is  not  so  brittle,  youVe 
not  so  likely  to  have  it  give  way  in  your  hand, 
besides,  above  all,  if  the  poor  lady  be  there, 
as  Heaven  grant !  there's  known  to  be  springs 
of  fresh  water,  and  what  a  blessing  they  would 
be  to  an  unhappy  creature  pent  up  in  one  of 
the  hollows  on  the  cliffs." 

Her  friends  shuddered  as  they  thought  on 
this  meagre  comfort,  and  for  a  moment  there 
was  silence.  Mr.  Heneage's  eye  was  fixed 
sadly  on  the  waters,    whose    murmurings    an- 
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swering  the  plashing  of  the  oars,  seemed  to 
sooth  him  to  forgetfulness.  Not  so  old  Cosna- 
han,  he  was  always  on  the  alert,  he  was  by 
far  the  most  experienced  in  the  party,  and 
though  dimmed  by  age,  his  eye  was  quicker  at 
distinguishing  objects  on  the  rocks  than  tliat  of 
any  of  his  companions. 

Soon  he  signed  to  Air.  Dalrymple  to  direct 
his  glass  to  a  spot  his  finger  indicated  ;  Mr. 
Dalrymple  did  so,  but  not  perceiving  atiy  thing, 
offered  it  to  the  old  man  ;  he  refused  it  b}^  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  and  bid  the  boatmen  rest 
on  their  oars ;  the  interruption  roused  Mr. 
Heneage,  who  had  not  noticed  the  previous 
circumstance. 

Instantly  alive,  he  seized  the  glass  and  held 
it  for  a  moment;  a  tremor  seized  his  hand, 
he  leaned  on  his  friend's  shoulder,  and  mur- 
mured, *'  I  cannot  look — I  dare  not  hone.*" 
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"  But  we  must  look,  and  v.e  will  hope,''  said 
the  basket-maker  cheerily,  "  I  don't  understand 
that  glass,  its  no  use  to  my  old  eyes,  but  there's 
a  something  on  that  rock,  and  if  it's  but  a  rag 
ril  have  it  away,  God  willing." 

This  however  was  no  easy  task,  the  rock  he 
pointed  to  was  steeper  than  any  they  had 
passed — it  was  a  narrow  jutting  clifF  that  pro- 
jected far  into  the  sea ;  at  the  extreme  base 
the  span  seemed  scarcely  more  than  a  man 
might  grasp,  but  its  very  narrowness  suggested 
an  additional  impediment :  after  running  up  a 
few  yards  and  presenting  in  its  fluted  perpen- 
dicular columns,  the  beautiful  and  regular  shaft 
of  architecture,  it  appeared  to  incline  inwards 
to  the  Head.  Fantastic  masses  rose  on  either 
side,  of  sucli  vast  and  stupendous  magnitude 
as  created  astonishment,  that  so  slender  a 
column  could    support    them ;    gradually  they 
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extended,  still  seeming  to  increase  in  size  till 
the  whole  presented  a  huge,  though  not  altoge- 
ther shapeless,  capital  of  the  elegant  pillar. 
It  was  to  a  point  beyond  the  summit  of  this 
rock  that  the  basket-maker  particularly  directed 
attention  ;  far  inward  the  summit  appeared  to 
stretch  out  a  flat  ledge,  and  further  on  a 
shelving  pile  of  rocks  leaning  from  the  sea 
slantwise  appeared  the  object  he  had  seen  ;  the 
height,  distance,  and  above  all,  the  gloom  of 
evening  w^nich  intervened,  were  all  so  many 
obstacles  which  every  moment  appeared  to  in- 
crease. Fortunately,  both  Mr.  Heneage  and 
the  basket-maker  were  men  of  nerve  and  cool 
decision.  "  For  the  love  of  Heaven  steady 
the  boat,  lads,  and  let's  try  to  see  if  it  moves." 

He  was  obeyed,  but  opinions  varied — many 
could  perceive  no  motion  whatever  ;  Mr.  He- 
neage thought  he  did — old  Cosnahan  was  long 
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before  he  would  give  an  opinion  ;  at  last  he 
declared  he  saw  a  fluttering,  but  as  it  chanced 
that  the  very  moment  he  spoke  the  boat  swerved, 
even  he,  the  most  sanguine,  did  not  dare  to  put 
faith  in  his  imagination. 

'^  Well,  sirs,  its  lost  time  staring  there  any 
longer,  which  of  ye  dare  try  to  scale  that 
cliff?  and  where  is  best  to  try  ? — stay,  hold  her 
into  the  creek  here,  may  be  we  shall  find  a 
better  spot  further  inward." 

They  rowed  round  each  side  of  the  slender 
column,  which  seemed  by  its  slight  tapering 
shaft  to  mock  their  anxious  gaze.  Uselessly 
they  circumnavigated  its  base,  they  found, 
tliat  far  from  being  easier  of  access,  no  pro- 
bable opening  could  be  seen ;  the  waters,  after 
forming  on  either  side  creeks  so  small  as  not 
to    admit   their    boat,  whirled  fearfullv  round 
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rocks  too  Steep  and  jagged  to  be  attempted. 
They  discovered,  by  putting  out  further  to 
sea,  that  on  one  side  a  frightful  chasm  sepa- 
rated the  projecting  pillar  from  the  chain  of 
rocks  ;  finding  this,  they  tried  again  the  other 
side,  but  without  being  able  to  approach  near 
enough  to  make  out  from  the  gathering  gloom 
of  the  evening  and  the  shadow  of  the  rock, 
whether  a  similar  opening  existed.  Every  mo- 
ment  was  precious. 

Brooke  Heneage   looked    at    Cosnahan,  and 
saw  hope  in  the  old  man's  upward  gaze. 

"  Have  you  any  rope  in  the  boat  ?" 

The  basket-maker  let  him  uncoil  a  heap  that 
lay  under  their  feet. 

"  Are  you  going  to  try  the   pillar,  sir  ?  then 
old  as  I  am  I'll  with  you." 

In  a  few  seconds   they    had    arranged    their 
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plan  of  operations.  Others  offered  to  share 
in  the  attempt,  but  the  old  man  said,  two 
were  plenty  to  succeed  or  to  be  lost. 

Mr.  Heneage  begged  Mr.  Dalrymple  and 
the  others  would  row  back  as  quickly  as  they 
could  to  Fort  Anne  and  procure  torches  and 
a  scaling  ladder. 

"  Wait  a  bit  all  of  ye,  by  your  leave  sir, 
don't  leave  this  spot  till  you  see  whether  we've 
a  chance.  I'll  venture  life  and  limb  cheerfully 
if  there's  a  chance,  but  no  need  for  any  more 
castaways  !  so  just  lay  on  your  oars  till  we've 
ffot  a  footing ;  if  once  I  set  hold  of  that  rock 
I'll  engage  to  reach  the  top,  but  its  vastly 
small ;  —  you'll  get  a  scaling  ladder  at  the 
lighthouse,  and  I  say,  John  Blake,  just  go  in 
and  get  it  quietly  yourself — don't  let  us  dis- 
appoint any  more  than  our  own  party."  After 
requesting  Mr.  Dalrymple  would  send  another 
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party  on  the  Head,  to  endeavour  to  form  a 
junction  on  the  shelving  rock,  Mr.  Heneage 
pressed  his  friend's  hand,  and  threw  himself 
out  of  the  boat. 

Old  Cosnahan  thoughtful  to  the  last,  called 
out,  "bring  some  blankets  with  you,"  and  fol- 
lowed him. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  who  related  these  particulars 
to  me,  declared  he  was  not  able  to  describe 
how  the  two  obtained  a  hold  on  the  rock  ;  he 
leaned  his  head  on  his  knees  and  pressed  his 
hand  tightly  across  his  eyes;  his  companions 
grasping  firmly  the  ropes,  stirred  not,  time 
seemed  to  stand  still,  till  a  sudden  electric  thrill 
roused  all  in  the  boat. 

The  basket-maker  shouted  out  heartily, 
"  Now  lads,  give  us  three  cheers,  and  make 
haste  back." 

Then  rose   to  Heaven  an   uttered   shriek  of 
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thankfulness  and  congratulation  ;  they  beheld 
them  both  with  firm  grasp  on  the  surmounting 
mass  of  rocks,  again  they  relieved  their  anxious 
hearts  by  a  lengthened  cheer,  and  rowed  to 
the  pier  with  all  their  might.  j\Ir.  Dalrymple, 
aware  of  his  uselessness  by  water,  was  one  who 
hastened  to  join  them  by  way  of  the  Head. 
Quietly  he  gave  orders  for  supplies  of  every 
thing  likely  to  be  useful,  to  be  taken  each 
way,  and  then  joined  by  a  few  who  still 
loitered  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Anne,  took  the 
road  to  the  Head-land.  The  scaling  ladders 
were  found  of  infinite  service,  without  them 
it  appeared  impossible  they  could  approacli 
the  point  from  which  they  distinctly  heard 
the  cheering  voice  of  old  Cosnahan  ;  but  by 
throwins:  them  over  the  nearest  cliff  they 
found  themselves  on  the  sloping  pile  of  rocks 
they  had  noted,  and  within   sight  of  the  group 
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they  souglit.  Night  was  closing  in,  but  Mr. 
Dalrymple  strained  every  power  of  vision,  and 
by  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  there  seemed  three ! 
Yet,  even  when  in  sight,  how  impossible  did  it 
appear  to  reach  them.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  pillar  which  they  had  scaled  was  sepa- 
rated on  each  side  from  the  Head  by  the  chasm 
which  appeared  to  have  cloven  it  from  its  crown 
to  its  base,  and  instead  of  finding  her  on  the 
slanting  rocks,  as  she  had  appeared  from  the 
boat,  she  was  on  the  flat  ledge  beyond  the 
ravine  !  How  the  unfortunate  young  creature 
had  passed  the  chasm  was  miraculous;  for 
thouffh  it  was  so  narrow  that  the  basket-maker 
was  able  to  reach  an  extended  torch,  yet  its 
depth  and  darkness  were  fearfully  awful  to 
contemplate. 

"  Sedan  poles  !"  cried  Mr.  Dalrymple,   and 
at   his    word    the   party   divided   and   hurried 
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back   to   procure   them.      AVith    these   and   a 

mattress,  a  sort  of  couch  was  formed  whereon 

to  place  the  lifeless  being  whom  Mr.  Heneage 

was  supporting.     As   the  elder  adventurer  bent 

over  them  with  his  torch,  its  glare  threw  a  fearful 

death-like  hue  over  each  countenance ;  she  was 

perfectly    motionless,    apparently    senseless    to 

the  agonized  expression   with  which  her  lover 

bent  over  her — passively  she  suffered  herself  to 

be  extended  on  the  mattress  which,  supported  by 

the  strongest  of  the  party,  was  placed  over  the 

yawning  chasm  ;  but  this  was  the  very  easiest 

part    of   the    venture.      When    the    three  had 

joined  in  safety  the  group  on  the  rocks  before 

mentioned,   they   had    still    a  toilsome,    if   not 

dangerous  ascent  to  accomplish,  which  was  too 

steep  to  allow  of  any    other    means    of  egress 

than  by  the  rope  ladder. 

Brooke    Heneage,    who    had    never    uttered 

VOL.  II.  I 
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word  or  sound,  looked  towards  the  basket- 
maker,  and  as  though  fidly  relying  on  his 
experience  to  help  them  in  this  extremity, 
resumed  his  post  of  supporting  the  fainting 
head  which  reclined  on  the  rough-formed 
couch.  Apparently  satisfied  to  have  rejoined 
her,  he  seemed  entirely  forgetful  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  conveying  her  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  her  home. 

"  There's  but  one  way,''  whispered  the  old 
man  to  Mr.  Dalrymple  in  the  tender  tone 
of  a  sick  room ;  "  she  must  be  tied  upon  that 
mattress,  and  so  drawn  up  the  ladder." 

And  so  she  was :  senseless,  unconscious,  she 
submitted  to  their  wishes.  After  every  ar- 
rangement that  their  rough  materials  afforded, 
she  was  made  secure;  then  another  ladder 
was  thrown  immediately  adjoining  the  one  on 
which  she  was  raised,  and  Mr.  Heneage  on  it 
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Steadied  the  mattress  as  he  best  could,  to 
lessen  the  shocks  occasioned  bv  the  rough  and 
jagged  rocks. 

''Is  she  dead?"  inquired  one  who  stood  bv, 
of  the  basket-maker.  Mr.  Dalrymple's  pulse 
ceased  to  beat  as  he  listened  to  the  answer 
of  a  question  he  had  not  dared  to  ask  even  of 
himself. 

"  No,  she  spoke  on  the  ledge — she  is  not 
dead — she  sleeps  ;  thank  God,  we've  saved  her, 
for  see,  the  wind  has  changed  within  tliis  half 
hour !" 

They  unloosed  her  from  the  cords  which  had 
secured  her,  covered  her  with  tlie  wrappincp 
which  the  old  man's  care  had  provided,  and 
slowly  and  sadly  she  was  borne  to  the  home 
of  her  father.  Disturbed  by  the  little  pre- 
parations for  her  ease,  her  lips  were  seen  to 
move;    Mr.  Heneage  bent    down  anxiously  to 
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gather  up  the  whispered  words,  they  were  but 
those  repeated  which  she  had  uttered  on  tlie 
clifF,  '*  Elphine — Fort  Anne."  When  they 
reached  the  house,  she  was  found  to  be  again 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THREE    NIGHTS    AND    THREE    DAYS. 

"  Must  it  be  ?  then  farewell, 
Thou  whom  my  woman's  heart  cherished  so  long, 
Farewell !  and  this  be  the  song, 

The  last  wherein  I  say,  '  I  loved  thee  well.' 

Oh  !  if  in  after  years, 
The  tale  that  1  am  dead  shall  touch  thv  heart. 
Bid  not  the  pain  depart. 

But  shed  o'er  my  grave  a  few  sad  tears. 

Farewell  again!    and  yet 
Must  it  indeed  be  so  I  and  on  this  shore 
Shall  you  and  I  no  more 

Together  see  the  sun  of  summer  set  ?'' 

Three  nights  and  as  many  days  had  the  unfor- 
tunate young  creature  existed  on  her  perilous 
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and  unparalleled  resting-place.  How  she  had 
sustained  life,  or  had  arrived  there^  her  friends 
waited  long  to  learn.  When  found,  her  hand- 
kerchief was  stuffed  into  her  mouth,  but  not 
a  vestige  of  shell-fish  or  even  the  rankest 
weed  was  within  her  reach.  At  the  moment  of 
rescuing  her,  the  place  was  little  noted,  but  by 
break  of  the  next  day,  numbers  flocked  to  the 
spot,  and,  undeterred  by  the  danger  or  depth  of 
the  descent,  reached  and  examined  her  circum- 
scribed abode.  The  rock  was  entirely  destitute 
of  any  thing  capable  of  being  applied  to  support 
nature,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  multitude 
returned  marvelling  how  it  were  possible  Miss 
Elphinstone  could  have  endured  the  time  and 
live. 

Later  in  the  day,  and  when  the  novelty  of  the 
sight  had  somewhat  abated,  the  two  friends  of 
Major   Elphinstone,    accompanied    by    the   old 
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basket-maker,  once  more  passed  over  tlie  dan- 
gerous ridge,  and  let  themselves  down  till  they 
were  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  rock 
which  had  been  her  abiding  place  ;  arrived  here, 
they  carefuUv  reconnoitered  to  discover  how  she 
had  crossed  the  deep  ravine  which  entirely 
parted  the  pillar-like  promontory  from  the 
main  chain  of  cliff;  but  their  search  availed 
them  nothing,  she  could  only  have  passed 
over  by  a  leap,  which,  though  practicable, 
seemed  improbable  in  the  extreme  to  have 
been  taken  by  choice,  and  bv  a  delicate  fe- 
male. 

Having  crossed  the  chasm,  they  looked  closely 
at  the  precincts  which  had  enclosed  her ;  these 
presented  little  but  a  rough  surface  of  flattish 
rock,  of  it  miglit  be  fifteen  feet  in  circumference, 
till,  searching  carefully,  they  perceived  on  one 
side  a  descent  scarcely  deeper  than  slie  was  high. 
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and  in  this  cavity  Providence  had  prepared  the 
means  of  preserving  her  to  live  and  prove  her- 
self thankful  for  its  goodness,  and  her  friends'  un- 
wearied search. 

The  basket-maker  was  the  first  to  spy  the 
small  slender  thread-like  rill  which  trickled 
through  the  sharp  and  impenetrable  rock  ;  it 
was  visible  but  a  hand's-breadth,  and  then  disap- 
peared through  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  silently 
stealing  away  like  heaven-born  charity,  which 
delighteth  to  not  even  murmur  forth  its  bless- 
ings !  Silently  and  reverently  ]Mr.  Heneage 
threw  himself  on  the  flinty  ground,  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  the  blessed  fount  which  had  sustained 
her ;  it  was  in  truth  a  "  well  in  the  wilderness,"" 
a  "  life-spring  in  the  desert.""*  Such  a  speaking 
instance  of  the  divine  watchfulness  warmed  each 
heart,  while  it  levelled  all  conditions ! 

"  It's    my    belief    sirs,''    said    the   old   man, 
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solemnly,  "  that  we  shall  all  be  better  christians 
for  what  we've  seen  this  day ;  the  hand  of  God 
is  plainly  in  this  ])lace — he  has  shown  us  that 
'  all  our  fresh  springs  are  in  him* — he  has 
'touched  the  barren  rock,  and  the  waters  gushed 
out  !'  shall  our  hearts  be  harder  than  the  flint 
stone  ?" 

Days,  days,  many  days  passed,  and  Miss  El- 
phi  n  stone  seemed  as  one  who  dreamed ;  mean- 
time my  answer,  containing  her  last  letters, 
reached  Douglas,  and  as  I  intimated  that  my 
mother  was  considered  convalescent,  Mr.  He- 
neage  wrote  to  me,  entreating  that  if  I  could 
possibly  accede  to  his  wishes,  I  would  return 
and  watch  over  Octavia. 

The  bearer  of  these  entreaties  was  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  who  volunteered  the  journey  to  induce 
my  compliance.  Mr.  Heneage,  thoughtful  for 
every  one,  had  engaged  him  first  to  go  to  Ha- 
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verholm,  and  give  Mrs.  Heneage  an  account  of 
the  recent  occurrences  at  Fort  Anne  ;  and  she, 
the  kindest  of  kind  women,  foreseeing  my  per- 
plexity, came  forward  with  Mr.  Dalrymple  into 
Staffordshire,  where  she  proposed  remaining 
with  my  invalid  mother,  or,  when  fit  to  travel, 
taking  her  back  to  Haverholm.  Need  I  say 
that  with  such  persuaders  and  arrangements  I 
was  soon  eager  to  set  out  for  the  island  ?  In 
two  days  I  was  there ;  but  ah  !  how  changed 
was  my  reception  from  my  first  landing  on  that 
pier  !  I  saw  no  kind  Major  Elphinstone — no 
lovely  Octavia  greeted  my  arrival — my  eye 
rested  a  second  on  Mr.  Heneage  before  I  recog- 
nized him,  so  changed,  so  sad  was  his  ap])ear- 
ance.  He  welcomed  me  most  gratefully,  and 
insisted  on  my  immediately  betaking  myself  to 
rest. 

"  We  must  take  care  of  you — we  must  have 
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no  more  sickness,"  said  he,  smiling  sadly,  *'  this 
house  has  already  been  the  scene  of  too  much — 
far  too  much." 

I  quitted  him,  but  could  not  go  to  rest  till  I 
had  sought  at  least  to  look  upon  Octavia ; 
her  maid  shook  her  head,  as  she  listened  to  my 
request. 

^'  I  wish,  ma'*am,  it  was  likely  to  do  IMiss 
Elphinstone  harm  ;  but  it  was  yourself  Mr. 
Heneage  thought  of,  Fm  sure — she  notices  no 
one." 

Silently  I  gazed  upon  the  altered  form  of  my 
loved  Octavia ;  she  reclined  on  a  low  couch 
placed  before  the  fire,  on  which  her  eyes  seeiied 
fixed  leadenly  and  listlessly.  No  motion  es- 
caped her,  except  a  slight  extension  of  her  small 
delicate  fingers,  as  though  to  imbibe  warmth 
from  the  fire. 

The    next  day    [  convinced  myself  that  her 
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maid  was  wrong  in  supposing  she  noticed  no  one. 
She  evidently  knew  every  one  around  her,  and 
on  first  seeing  me  a  faint  flickering  gleam  of 
pleasure  might  be  seen  for  a  moment  on  her 
pale  countenance ;  but  not  by  a  movement  of 
her  hand  or  lip,  or  even  an  attempt  to  fix  her 
eyes  on  mine,  could  you  have  seen  she  knew  I 
was  near  her.  After  sitting  long  holding  her  poor 
thin  hand  in  mine,  and  hiding  my  head  on  the 
sofa  she  reclined  upon,  I  ventured  to  look  again 
at  her :  her  hand  still  lay  passive  and  motionless 
in  mine,  but  though  her  eyes  were  closed,  I  saw 
large  tears  on  her  cheeks.  I  knew  not  whether 
to  rejoice  at  this  proof  of  recognition,  or  to 
blame  myself  for  having  caused  them. 

Many  dreary  days  I  was  content  to  watch  by 
her,  and  to  see  her  a  breathing  statue.  She  was 
attended  by  the  most  able  physicians,  some 
summoned  from  England.      They    found    and 
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left  her  in  the  same  lethargic  state  I  have  de- 
scribed. Mostly  she  slept,  and  even  if  awake  she 
seemed  so  like  to  sleep  or  death,  that  we  scarcely 
knew  which  was  preferable.  Suction,  and  that 
of  the  lightest  description,  was  all  we  could  by 
any  means  introduce  into  her  system.  I  should 
have  wondered  how  it  were  possible  she  could 
exist  on  such  sustenance,  had  not  past  expe- 
rience shown  on  how  little  she  could  subsist. 
Sleep,  heavy,  leaden  sleep,  appeared  her  nou- 
rishment, and  on  that  she  lived  and  strengthened. 
For  the  first  few  days  after  my  arrival,  I  had 
been  anxious  to  see  Major  Elphinstone ;  but 
Mr.  Heneage  and  the  family  physician  assured 
me  it  was  not  desirable,  and  I  was  too  much  en- 
grossed by  Octavia  to  press  the  point.  When 
I  had  been  about  a  week,  the  latter  communica- 
ted to  me  that  his  elder  patient,  after  lying  some 
days  in  a  state  of  stupor  more  frightful   than 
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Octavia's,  had  gradually  been  seized  vvitli  a  low 
fever,  which  daily  increased,  and  when  I  ar- 
rived was  at  its  worst ;  the  crisis  was  now  over — 
he  had  borne  being  told  of  his  daughter's  re- 
storation— he  knew  I  was  in  the  house,  and  was 
desirous  to  see  me. 

I  suggested  that  the  physician  should  come 
into  Miss  Elphinstone's  room,  and  tell  me  this 
in  her  presence,  hoping  it  would  rouse  her  from 
her  lethargy  ;  the  doctor's  prudence  negatived 
the  hazardous  experiment. 

"  Remember,  young  lady,  she  is  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  state  of  exhaustion.  I  agree 
with  you  that  she  knows  who  and  what  passes 
before  her;  but  the  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
faculties  are  so  entirely  prostrated,  that  the  least 
surprise,  agitation, or  alarm,  might  produce  fatal 
consequences.  I  think  myself  particularly 
happy  in  having  so  prudent  a  nurse  as  yourself 
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to  co-operate  with  me,  for  the  case  is  critical  : 
but  pray  keep  a  good  heart ;  by  extreme  caution 
and  patience  I  do  not  despair  of  raising  this 
crushed  and  cherished  Hly." 

From  this  time  my  visits  to  Major  Elphin- 
stone  were  pretty  frequent ;  it  was  a  relief 
even  to  myself  to  move  from  room  to  room,  and 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  last  restored  to 
health,  helped  to  support  me  and  all  Octavia's 
surrounding  friends  in  a  hope  of  one  day  pos- 
sessing her  too  in  her  former  health,  if  not  her 
former  bloom  and  spirits. 

But  many  days  passed  with  nothing  to  mark 
them  ;  then  came  a  slight,  but  very  slight  indi- 
cation of  free  agency  of  mind  and  body ;  we 
first  noticed  it  after  a  short  visit  Mr.  Heneas:e 
paid  to  her  sick  room.  While  he  staid,  there 
was  no  perceptible  change,  unless  (as  I  fancied) 
her  respiration   was  a  pulsation  quicker;    but 
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when  he  left  the  room,  I  was  certain  her  eye 
tried  to  follow  him.  I  was  too  well  aware  of 
the  justness  of  her  physician'^s  injunctions  to 
disobey  them,  though  the  temptation  to  express 
my  pleasure  was  very  great.  The  next  day  I 
proposed  his  repeating  the  visit,  accompanied 
by  Major  Elphinstone,  who  pined  to  see  her, 
and  this  time  others  saw  her  consciousness  be- 
sides myself;  moreover  her  hand  tried  to  lift  its 
own  weight  from  the  coverlid  to  meet  her  fa- 
ther\s,  and  her  lips  moved,  though  no  sound  was 
uttered.  Hope  builds  on  sand,  and  catches  at 
a  straw.  Nothing  from  this  time  checked  my 
hope,  which  for  so  long  I  had  been  obliged  to 
hold  in  chains  and  smother  in  silence. 

Day  by  day  we  watched  the  coming  signs  of 
intelligence  which  emanated  from  the  loved  one, 
as  fondly  and  more  anxiously  than  a  mother  looks 
for  the  first  dawn  of  reason  in  her  growing  babe. 
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The  first  word  she  uttered  was,  "  Father!" 
The  sluice  seemed  opened  which  had  obstructed 
her  utterance  of  the  kindly  feelings  which  had 
heen  accumulating  in  her  bosom,  till  they  made 
for  themselves  a  way  in  a  burst  of  infantile 
tears,  and  the  sound  of  that  one  blessed  word  ! 
Gradually  she  recovered  strength  and  frt-e 
power  over  her  limbs  ;  a  few  mild  days  were 
of  infinite  service  to  the  poor  weak  creature. 

I  forget  the  precise  day  on  which  she  was 
first  allowed  to  answer  our  questions.  I  well 
remember  that  we  were  a  most  ha])py  party  on 
the  afternoon  Mrs.  Heneage  had  come  to  us, 
after  conveying  my  mother  in  her  best  health 
back  to  Staffordshire ;  she  had  brought  letters 
from  Captain  (now  Major)  Heneage  and  his 
bride,  who  described  themselves  as  most  happily 
fixed  in  their  new  abode. 

"  Madge  writes  of  the  charms  of  her  dwelHng, 
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its  orange  groves,  and  myrtle  hedges,""  said  Mr. 
Heneage,  "  but  her  heart  is  the  sunbeam  which 
gilds  every  thing;  she  would  be  happy  in  a 
brick  and  tile  English  cottage,  and  find  as  much 
to  admire  in  a  hedge-row  violet  as  in  her  more 
elegant  foreign  home." 

Octavia  was  still  unable  to  support  herself  in 
a  sitting  posture ;  but  if  she  occasionally  wished 
to  relieve  herself  by  a  change  of  position,  all 
and  every  one  was  anxious  their  arm  should  be 
the  one  chosen  to  hold,  and  thus  she  was  sitting 
encircled  by  her  father's  while  Mr.  Heneage 
and  myself  sat  near,  ready  to  relieve  him  when 
allowed. 

Mrs.  Heneage  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  were  like- 
wise in  the  room,  and  I  know  not  how  it  could 
be — we  had  had  much  more  brilliant  coteries  in 
that  room ;  the  most  brilliant  of  the  parties 
were  now  either  absent  or  indifferent   to  bril- 
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liancy,  but  this  certainly  was  the  happiest  /had 
ever  passed  in  it.  I  fear  I  must  have  been 
selfish  after  all  my  abhorrence  of  selfishness — 
Human  nature  forgive  me  ! 

The  evening  had  closed  seemingly  stormy, 
the  wind  whistled  shrilly  round  the  terrace,  but 
the  windows  were  closed,  the  fire  burned  cheer- 
fully, and  all  hearts  warmed  and  knit  to  each 
other,  as  Major  Elphinstone  ventured  to  whis- 
per, ''  On  such  a  night  as  this  my  child — '' 

A  slight  gasp  Octavia  gave,  but  the  struggle 
was  short,  and  she  soon  brought  herself  to  tell 
us  everv  thinor  we  had  not  learnt  from  circum- 
stances  or  persons.  Sir  Henry  Howard  had 
not  told  all  the  truth  in  his  confession,  for  he 
had  not  told  that  he  saw  her  fall ;  he  had  not 
owned  that  he  knew  the  cliff  over  which  she 
was  precipitated    when  endeavouring  to  avoid 
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his  odious  presence  and  unmanly  threats.  Yet 
Miss  Elphinstone  seemed  certain  he  was  aware 
of  the  fact  at  the  time,  for  she  had  heard  her 
own  shriek  of  dismay  and  agony  echoed  by 
his.  Of  his  knowledge  of  the  locality  of  the 
place  we  were  also  assured  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  always  haunting  that  one  spot,  mostly 
alone,  though  sometimes  joined  by  old  Cosna- 
han,  the  most  fearless  of  all  who  sought  her. 
Octavia  owned  that  she  had  once  seen  SirHenry's 
face  looking  over  the  shelving  ridge  of  preci- 
pice, but  though  that  was,  as  nearly  as  she 
could  guess,  the  second  day  of  her  incarceration, 
her  repugnance  to  his  help  was  so  insurmount- 
able, thai  she  preferred  remaining  in  silence  to 
entreating  his  aid,  or  even  rising  to  show  her- 
self; at  the  same  time  she  confessed  herself 
woefully  disappointed  that  no  one  chanced  to 
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be  with  him,  on  which  perhaps  her  pride  re- 
lied when  it  refused  bending  to  gain  his  as- 
sistance. 

She  accounted  for  her  never  seeing  or  hearing 
the  old  basket-maker,  by  supposing  she  must 
have  been  sleeping  at  the  time  he  accompanied 
the  baronet ;  providentially  she  had  slept  mostly. 
She  could  not  describe  the  weight,  she  said, 
which  appeared  to  lie  on  her  eyelids  and 
oppress  her  limbs;  we  who  had  seen  her  in 
her  state  of  exhaustion  easily  comprehended 
the  cause  and  manner  of  this  blessing.  Then 
how  had  she  reached  the  platform  ?  how  crossed 
the  ravine  ? 

She  thought  she  crossed  it  on  the  night  of 
Wednesday ;  she  was  sure  she  crossed  it  some 
night,  and  yet  her  eyes  had  seemed  to  have 
short  intervals  of  sight  and  darkness,  intervals 
so  very  short  that  she  would  not  be  sure  it  was 
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night  with  iis,  but  she  was  in  darkness.  She 
had  shuddered  long  when  looking  over  the 
chasm,  but  rendered  desperate  by  seeing  vessels 
pass — and  pass  her  too  unnoticed,  she  had 
ventured  to  take  the  leap  hoping  to  find  her- 
self on  a  visible  point,  and  happy  was  it  she 
did  so,  for  she  heard  the  cooling  sound  as  of 
water  trickling, — hunger  she  did  not  remember 
to  have  felt  at  any  time,  but  thirst— thirst — 
intolerable  thirst. 

''  But,  dearest  Octavia,  you   could  not  hear 
the  water?"  said  Mr.  Heneage. 

"  Oh  !  yes  I  did  ;  I  thought  I  heard  it  when 
separated  by  the  chasm,  and  no  doubt  I  did. 
Ah  !  you  little  know  how  sharpened  my  hear- 
ing was  become  !  Will  you  believe,  that  amid 
the  plashing  of  the  waves,  and  the  wind  of  the 
night,  I  heard  voices  on  board  packets  and 
vessels    entering   the   bay  ?       I    distinguished 
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words,  and  once—  once  only,  the  iron  entered 
into  my  soul ;  I  thought  I  heard  yowr  voice,  and 
when  that  died  away  my  very  heart  seemed  to 
die  too,  and  I  think  I  fainted,  or  perhaps  I 
slept :" — here  her  sobs  were  overpowering  both 
to  herself  and  her  auditors;  we  all  entreated 
her  to  cease  the  harrowing  subject,  but  it 
seemed  to  relieve  her. 

Mr.  Heneage  took  Major  Elphinstone's  post, 
and  as  he  supported  her  drooping  head  said- 
"  Ah !  little  thought  I  you  were  so  near  me ; 
it  must  have  been  the  day  I  arrived  on  the 
island — but  why  did  not  you  try  to  call  to  make 
us  hear  ?" 

"  Alas !  I  lost  my  voice  the  first  night  : 
Oh  !  if  you  could  tell  the  chain  which  seemed 
bound  round  me  when  I  first  discovered  it  ! 
Till  then  I  had  not  despaired,  for  I  thought  I 
could  easily  make  myself  heard  ;   I  ascertained 
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that  the  wind  blew  to  the  shore,  and  I  saw 
the  cliff  was  far  above  the  waves.  I  remem- 
bered Conisterre  and  my  safe  escape  thence  ;  in 
short,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  there  was  a  sort 
of  feeling  brooding  in  my  heart,  I  can  scarcely 
describe  it — yet  I  will  try  ;  I  thought  I  shoidd 
alarm  Sir  Henry  dreadfully,  and,  for  one  thing, 
that  rather  (shall  I  confess  it  ?)  pleased  me. 
Then  I  knew  my  dear  friends  would  not  rest 
till  they  discovered  me :  oh  !  I  had  horribly 
wild  fancies.  I  remembered  an  Italian  tale  you 
had  told  me  of  some  poor  betrothed  inclosed 
in  a  huge  chest,  and  I  was  mad  enough  to 
draw  a  parallel ! — oh  !  shocking  levity  !  and 
shockingly  punished  !  yet  I  deserved  it  for  dar- 
ing to  indulge  in  it  for  a  moment.  But  what 
punishment  to  have  the  voices — voices  of  those 
I  most  loved  within  my  hearing,  and  I  chained 
as  it  were  in  silence  and  impotence  on  that  rock  ! 
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Oh  !  father,  have  I  not  been  well  punished 
for  all  my  daring  presumption  and  selfishness?" 

Her  father's  tears  were  his  only  answer. 

"  Ah  !  if  I  had  not  presumed  to  get  through 
my  difficulties  without  help,  without  advice 
from  those  who  would  so  willingly  have  helped 
me,  they  might  not  have  led  to  this  catastrophe; 
or  even  if  I  had  acceded  to  your  last  most 
natural  wish,  and  walked  with  you  that  night  ! 
Do  you  think  these  thoughts  did  not  press  on 
me  when  lying  on  that  cliff?  Do  you  think  I 
did  not  repent,  with  bitterest  lamentations,  all 
my  sins  against  you  and  every  one  ?  And  you 
would  wonder  how  distinctly  they  were  ranged 
before  me,  stripped  of  all  excuse,  palliation,  or 
extenuation,  they  rose  up  and  sometimes  stung 
me  to  extremest  agony.  Then  I  strove  to  re- 
member all  your  kindness,  your  forgiveness, — 
and    I  felt  assured,   that  if  I   died   there  and 
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then,   I  was  forgiven  :  was  it   not  so,  dearest 

father  ?" 

We  all  answered  for  Major  Elphinstone,  who 

only  replied  by  embracing  her  tenderly. 

''  I   was  forgiven  !  —  I    am  !     Then,  father, 

dearest  father,  promise  me  never  to  seek  after 

Sir  Henry — promise  !" 

"  I  have  promised  Lord  Henry  Murray  the 

same  thing,   my  love,  therefore  ask  me  some- 
thing else  which  I  may  grant  thee.'* 

"  Settle  something  on  the  basket-maker." 
"  Ask  again,  my  child — that  too  is  done." 
"  Then  am  I  not  a  happy  creature  ?     All  my 

thoughts  are  anticipated,   T  have  not  one  wish 

ungratified  V 
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FINALE. 

"  Unthinking,  idle,  wild  and  young, 
I  laughed  and  talked,  and  danced  and  sung, 
And  proud  of  health — of  freedom  vain, 
Dreamt  not  of  sorrow,  care,  or  pain  ; 
Concluding,  in  these  hours  of  glee, 
That  all  the  world  was  made  for  me. 

But  when  the  day  of  trial  came. 
When  sickness  shook  this  trembling  frame. 
When  folly's  gay  pursuits  were  o'er, 
And  1  could  dance  and  sing  no  more. 
It  then  occurred  how  sad  'twould  be, 
Were  this  world  only  made  for  me  !" 

Princess  Amelia. 

Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words  perhaps  remember'd  not 
So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot ; 
Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 
But  now  to  stern  reflection  each  a  crime. 

After   feeding  on  highly  seasoned  dishes,  the 
appetite    naturally   fails    when    plain    food     is 
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offered.     As  it  is  with  the  human  appetite,  so  is 
it  with  the  human  mind  ;  after  being  kept  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  excitement,  first,  from  the 
expectation   of  leaving  her  father'^s  home  and 
hearth,  then  her  strange  and  fatal  accident,  and 
lastly  her  long  and  still  lingering  illness,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined   that  none  of  us  wondered 
Miss  Elphinstone  should  feel  a  blank — a  want 
— a  something  that  cannot  be  told,  yet  which 
all  have  felt,  who  have  been  participators  in  ex- 
citing or  deeply  interesting  events.     For  myself, 
I    confess   I   had    never   known    time   hang    so 
heavily  on  my  hands  ;  perhaps  one  thing  might 
be  that  I  could  not  prevail  upon  myself  to  walk 
so  much  as  formerly.     For  this  I  had  several 
reasons.     Miss  Elphinstone  was  not  able  to  ac- 
compan}^  me — the  weather    was  not    tempting, 
and,  above  all,  I  could  get  nowhere  but  on  the 
Head,  without  crossing  the  town,  and  as  I  have 
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a  sort  of  natural  antipathy  to  notorietyj  or  even 
observation,  I  fled  the  town  as  fearfully  as  if  I 
liad  myself  been  the  object  of  general  alarm  and 
inquiry.  The  Head  I  absolutely  dreaded,  so 
there  was  nothing  left  for  mebut  staying  at  home, 
nursing  Octavia,  and  indulging  ennui.  To  be 
sure  I  sometimes  set  out  with  a  determination 
to  have  a  walk  for  the  absolute  good  of  my 
health,  and  turned  to  the  dry,  crisp  promenade 
in  the  Grove  ;  winter  had  made  it  deserted,  and 
some  few  times  I  accomplished  my  design  of  a 
quiet,  solitary  saunter,  wondering,  as  I  strolled, 
why  I  liked  solitary  walks  now  ;  but  more  fre- 
quently I  was  met  or  followed  by  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  and  then  he  generally  accompanied  me 
back  to  Fort  Anne,  and  Major  Elphinstone 
could  do  no  less  than  ask  him  to  stay  to  dinner, 
and  as  he  always  consented,  what  was  the  na- 
tural   consequence?       Oh!    propinquity,    what 
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hast  thou  not  to  answer  for  in  the  shape  of  stray 
marriages,  which  never  would  have  been  ar- 
ranged, or  perchance  dreamt  of,  but  for  thy  aid 
and  means  Without  thee  and  thy  twin  sister, 
Domesticity,  Cupid  and  Hymen  might  take 
leave  of  England,  and  secure  passages  in  the  next 
government  dispatches  to  Australia  ! 

It  was  a  strange  surprise  to  me  when  Major 
Elphinstone  first  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject, 
though  the  other  members  of  our  family  circle 
disclaimed  all  surprise.  Well,  the  Major  was 
certainly  the  suitor  in  this  matter ;  for  Mr. 
Dalrymple  assuredly  was  anxious  rather  to  set 
before  me  reasons  why  I  should  not  accept  him, 
than  why  I  should. 

"  I  am  but  a  younger  brother,  Miss  Fane/' 
said  he. 

"  Younger  brother  of  but  one  brother,"  in- 
terrupted Major  Elphinstone,  "  and  he  an  in- 
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valid   of  the  most  decided  character,  and   de- 
voted to  his  younger  brother.'*"' 

"  But  I  am  so  much  older  than  Miss  Fane." 

"liCave  her  to  find  that  out;    I  remember 

once — well,  well,  I'll  not  tell !     But  all  women 

do  not  like  young  men  best,  and  I  think  I  have 

heard  some  confess  as  much." 

"  Then  Colonel  Dalrymple  is  ordered  to  the 

south  of  France,    and  how   can    I  leave  him  ? 

I  never  did — and  how  can  I  quit    ]\Iiss  Fane  ?" 

"  That  I'll  leave  you  and  her  to  determine." 

"  But  stay  a  moment,  dear  Major,  you  know 

my  circumstances — I  cannot  settle  more  than — ^' 

But  I  ought  to  be  writing  Miss  Elphinstone's 

history,  not  mine  ;  indeed  I  have  no  very  clear 

recollection  of  this  period,  nor  how  it  was  that 

Mr.  Dalrymple  did  not  persuade  me  to  see  the 

thousand    disadvantages    which    he  generously 

foresaw  in  an  union  with  him.      The  last  thing 
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which  I  distinctly  remember  was  awaking  one 
morning,  with  a  confused  medley  of  promises  and 
arrangements  in  my  head,  which  I  fancied,  but 
was  not  sure,  had  been  made  the  preceding  even- 
ing. Something  there  was  about  every  one's 
beins:  tired  of  the  island — of  a  warmer  climate 
being  advised  for  Miss  Elphinstone — of  Mr. 
Heneage's  entreating  me  to  take  her — I  am  sure 
Mr.  Dalrymple  never  entreated — then  all  at 
once  a  light  broke  in  on  the  medley,  and  pointed 
out  what  character  and  what  name  I  was  to  bear 
if  I  took  her  !  I  was  glad  when  Miss  Elphin- 
stone's  maid  coming  in,  disturbed  my  reverie, 
and  interrupted  my  meditations. 

You  may  generally  know  when  a  waiting 
maid  has  something  to  communicate.  This  said 
morning,  Jane  was  unusually  careful  in  dressing 
me,  and  yet  she  lingered  when  the  task  was  done. 

"  You  never  saw  that  naughty  Mrs.  St.  James, 
ma  am  r 
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''  No,  indeed,  Jane." 

"  Ah,  well  I  the  island  is  cleared  of  her  at 
last ;  she  went  off  yesterday  ma'am,  she's  gone 
to  join  Sir  Henry  Howard  :  it  is  said  he's  wait- 
ing for  her  at  Liverpool,  and  poor  Miss  How- 
ard is  ill  with  grief  and  vexation  ;  but  I'm  right 
glad  he's  got  her,  she  is  a  downright  tyrant,  and 
will  be  just  such  a  plague  as  he  deserves  to  have 
tied  to  him  for  life." 

"  But,  Jane,  how  can  she  be  tied  to  him  for 
life  ?    I  have  heard  that  her  husband  is  living." 

"  Oh  !  I'll  trust  her  for  making  sure  of  a 
safe  settlement,  ma'am  ;  besides,  she  had  need 
take  good  care  of  that,  for  she  loses  her  annuity 
in  course  :  it  always  depended  on  her  good  be- 
haviour^ and  none  but  such  a  good  gentleman 
as  Mr.  Dalrymple  would  have  continued 
it,  after  the  uproar  there  was  about  her  be- 
fore." 

K  5 
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"  How  ?  Mr.  Dalrymple  !  What  is  she  to 
him  ?•' 

"  Own  cousin,  ma'am,  and  brought  up  by  his 
family,  and  when  Captain  St.  James  ran  away 
Mr.  Dab'ymple  could  not  see  her  starve,  so  he 
allowed  her,  they  said,  the  best  part  of  what  he 
had ;  for  his  brother,  the  Colonel,  detested  her, 
and  would  never  consent  to  do  anything  for  her, 
so  it's  an  ill  wind  that  does  nobody  good — Mr. 
Dalrymple  will  enjoy  his  own  again,  and  not 
many  would  make  better  use  of  it,  I'll  engage." 

There  might  b^  two  opinions  on  that  subject 
— he  settled  it  on  me,  and  never  was  there  so 
great  a  change  effected  in  man  in  so  short  a 
time  ;  it  was  now  in  vain  to  show  cause  why  I 
should  not  agree  to  take  Octavia — he  had  reasons 
innumerable  why  it  would  be  the  unkindest 
thing  in  the  world  to  refuse,  and  I  found  it 
easier  to  consent,  than  to  combat  these  reasons. 
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Why  there  should  need  any  one  to  take  Miss 
Elphinstone  but  her  husband,  was  simply  be- 
cause  that    young  lady  resolutely  declined  to 
marry,  for  the  present.      "  For  the  present'' 
sometimes  means  till  to-morrow,  next  week,  or 
next  month,  but  Octavia  was  an  altered  being 
from  what  she  had  been  when  she  consented  to 
marry   Mr.    Heneage.       She    seemed    sobered, 
steadied,    perfected ;    it  seemed   likely,  as  she 
sometimes  said,  to  prove  the  happiest  accident 
in  her  life ;  for  it  had  thoroughly   shaken   all 
her  visionary  fancies :  she  said,  smilingly,  "  It 
was   not   possible  she   could    be   meant   to   be 
drowned,  for  three  days  and  three  nights  would 
not  drown   her."       Superstition  vanished  from 
her  mind — a  warmer  and  more  holy  feeling  suc- 
ceeded— boundless    gratitude  to   God  and   lier 
friends  appeared  to  pervade  her  soul,   and  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  all  selfish  indulgences ;  it 
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was  delio'htful  to  watch  her  anxious  endeavours 
to  be  useful,  even  in  her  weak  and  infirm  state 
of  health. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  be  idle,^'  she  would  say, 
"  I  have  lost  so  much  time,  with  illness,  and 
blindness,  and  wilfulness,  that  I  must  make  up 
for  past  time,  and  all  my  past  time  has  been  lost 
time,"  and  then  a  few  natural  tears  would  fall. 

Happily  Octavia  was  nothing  by  halves  ;  she 
had  set  herself  earnestly  to  the  task  of  reforma- 
tion, and  was  likely  to  follow  it  with  the  most 
rigid  scrupulosity.  Even  tears,  regrets,  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  self-indulgence  she  checked 
and  put  an  end  to.  Oh  I  never  in  her  moods  of 
mirth  or  melancholy  had  she  been  so  endearing, 
so  charming,  so  interesting  as  when  thus  strug- 
gling with  warring  nature,  and  smiling  as  she 
struggled  and  overcame  !  Not  to  be  married  till 
she  found    herself  stronger  both  in  mind  and 
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body,  was  one  of  her  firmest  resolutions,  and, 
strange  to  say,  none  of  us,  not  even  Mr.  He- 
neage  tried  to  shake  it — and  more  strange 
still,  she  did  not  quarrel  with  him  because  he 
tried  not  ! 

Her  father,  dreading  parting  from  her,  would 
not  have  said  nay,  if  her  time  of  probation 
had  been  fixed  five  years  hence,  but  it  had  no 
definite  period.  Miss  Elphinstone  had  never 
been  coquettish  ;  even  in  her  romance  she  named 
no  time — the  date  of  not  for  the  present,  there- 
fore, was  left  for  time  to  fix. 

Meantime  her  health  gradually  improved, 
and  preparations  for  our  departure  went  on 
rapidly.  Mr.  Heneage  was  not  to  accompany 
us,  neither  was  Major  Elphinstone — the  latter 
had  many  arrangements  to  make  previous  to 
leaving  the  island,  and  the  former  agreed  cheer- 
fully   to    any    of   Octavia's  decrees  that    were 
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reasonable,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  To  have 
persevered  in  her  good  resolutions  with  him 
to  see  and  applaud,  would  have  been  little 
praiseworthy ;  she  aimed  at  more,  and  she  was 
blessed  with  health  to  fulfil  her  intentions. 

I  repeat,  it  is  not  my  history,  but  hers  that 
I  am  detailing ;  imagine  then,  that  nothing  oc- 
curred to  frustrate  plans  and  wishes  which  had 
for  their  object  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
party.  A  very  few  weeks  only  elapsed  before  I 
found  myself  at  the  head  of  a  small  menage 
in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  high  way  for 
being  spoilt,  for  my  husband,  who  seldom  saw 
faults  in  any  one  but  himself,  could  never  spy 
one  in  me,  and  if  he  had,  my  two  invalids, 
Colonel  Dalrymple  and  Miss  Elphinstone,  were 
so  charmed  by  a  few  acts  of  kindness  and  good 
nursing,  that  probably  I  should  have  had  a 
majority  in  my  favour. 
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I  should  certainly  wind  up  Miss  Elphin- 
stone's  history  more  naturally,  ?'.  e.  according 
to  the  rule  of  novelists,  if  I  were  able  to  say 
that  when  we  stopped  to  change  horses  at 
Gaillae,  we  were  delayed  in  consequence  of  an 
English  travelling  chariot  having  engaged  the 
only  relays  to  be  procured  at  this  ill-provided 
French  inn  ;  that  for  want  of  something  better 
to  do,  we  observed  much  haste  was  employed 
to  set  forward  asain — that  the  carriai^e  con- 
tained  a  lady  and  gentleman — that  scarcely  had 
it  cleared  the  yard  wlien  another  carriage 
covered  with  dust — liorses  foaming — postillions 
swearing,  &c.  &c.  But  why  repeat  what  every 
one  knows  by  rote  i  of  course  the  last  vehicle 
should  have  contained  Sir  Henry  Howard,  who 
by  the  same  rule  was  in  pursuit  of  the  lady 
who  had  fled  to  him,  with  him,  and  from  him  ; 
this    ought   to    have  been  the  case,   and  most 
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likely  would  have  been  if  she  had  been  worth 
pursuit,  or  if  we  had  been  treated  with  ro- 
mantic adventures ;  but  no  such  fortune  had 
we — our  carriage  was  not  once  overturned,  and 
but  once  set  fast.  We  were  sure  we  never  saw 
Sir  Henry  Howard ;  and  Colonel  Dalrymple 
only  once  thought  he  saw  a  highwayman.  Ad- 
venture seemed  to  have  deserted  Octavia  from 
the  moment  she  set  foot  on  French  ground,  so 
there  was  nothing  left  her  but  to  pursue  a  course 
of  solid  reading,  which  she  occasionally  varied 
by  accompanying  me  on  my  sketching  rambles, 
wliere  she  banished  the  Colonel's  vapours  by 
practising  the  guitar. 

In  the  spring  Major  Elphinstone  and  Mr. 
Heneage  visited  us,  and  were  as  pleased  to  find 
us  well  and  happy  as  we  were  to  prove  it ;  yet 
even  then  we  had  what  might  be  styled  a 
humdrum     meeting;    instead     of   their    letters 
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missing,  as  they  might  easily  have  done,  they 
and  their  writers  arrived  duly  on  the  expected 
days,  and  we,  instead  of  being  surprised  by 
them  in  very  picturesque  and  rural  arrange- 
ment, seated  on  a  green  bank  opposite  an  old 
castle,  whose  ruins  I  might  have  been  sketch- 
ing,— Octavia  with  her  guitar — Mr.  Dairy mple 
sometimes  reading,  more  times  finding  beauties 
— the  Colonel  sometimes  cutting  a  pencil,  more 
times  finding  fault. 

Instead  of  all  or  any  of  this,  which  might  so 
readily  have  happened,  we  knew  the  exact  day 
and  nearly  the  hour  they  would  arrive,  and 
were  fully  prepared.  Octavia  had  busied  her- 
self for  a  week,  in  fitting  up  the  room  she 
thought  most  like  her  father''s  dressing-room  at 
Fort  Anne,  with  every  thing  she  could  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  it,  although  I  could  see 
no   further   resemblance   originally    than    that 
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they  both  had  bay  windows  and  blue  wainscot ; 
but  it  pleased  her  to  arrange  the  room  according 
to  this  fancy,  and  it  pleased  him  to  see  it  exactly 
with  her  eyes. 

The  two  gentlemen  remained  several  weeks 
with  us,  and  their  presence  caused  the  time  to 
fly  rapidly,  for  we  had  to  go  over  again  every 
spot  we  had  explored  before  they  came,  and 
they  helped  us  to  explore  new  ones,  which  it 
was  Octavia's  greatest  pleasure  to  revisit  when 
they  w^ere  gone. 

Mr.  Heneage  went  first,  having  determined 
to  spend  part  of  his  time  of  probation  in  a  trip 
to  Gibraltar  to  see  Major  Heneage  and  our 
dear  Madge.  A  little  longer  Major  Elphin- 
stone  lingered,  and  then  he  too  quitted  us  to 
complete  the  sale  of  Fort  Anne  and  a  purchase 
in  England. 

At  parting  we  agreed  to  return  to   England 
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the  following  spring,  (180-,)  by  which  time  it 
was  natural  to  conclude  the  health  of  each 
invalid  would  be  restored  ;  that  ]\Ir.  Heneage 
having  completed  his  visit,  would  be  ready  to 
come  and  escort   us ;  that  Major  Elphinstone'^s 

purchase  in  shire  being  made,   the  house 

would  be  furnished,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  his  daughter,  whose  term 
of  for  the  present  might  be  supposed  then 
about  to  have  expired,  and  then  would  follow 
the  usual  termination  of  promises  and  engage- 
ments. But  business,  odious  business,  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  letter  filled  with  failure^  mortgage, 
trustees,  and  similar  words  incomprehensible  to 
woman's  wits,  called  Colonel  Dalrymple  to 
England  in  Marcli  instead  of  May ;  it  was 
therefore  impossible  to  summon  Mr.  Heneage, 
and  thus  our  quiet  sojourn  was  interrupted  in 
the  least  possible  romantic  manner. 
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Poor  Miss  Elphinstone  returned  safe  and  well 
to  the  arms  of  her  father,  who  met  us  in  town 
unaccompanied  save  by  two  old  friends,  and 
escorted  only  by  a  gouty  old  colonel,  who  not 
unfrequently  tried  to  excite  her  jealousy,  by 
pretending  a  preference  for  me  ! 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
Octavia's  spirits  never  lost  their  tone ;  she  knew 
that  Mr.  Heneage  would  come  as  soon  as 
she  wrote,  and  she  meant  to  write  as  soon 
as  we  were  settled  at  Atherleigh,  whither  the 
Major  carried  us,  leaving  Colonel  and  Mr. 
Dalrymple  in  town  to  transact  the  business 
which  had  brought  them  from  France. 

And  Atherleigh — shall  I  describe  Atherleigh  ? 
I  fear  I  cannot,  therefore  where  would  be  the 
policy  of  attempting  it  ?  I  will  only  say.  Miss 
Elphinstone  thought  it  charming;  indeed  so 
delighted  was  she  with  her  new  residence,  that 
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I  laughed  and  told  her  she  would  not  easily  be 
prevailed  on  to  quit  it.  Major  Elphinstone, 
in  return  for  his  daughter''s  attention  to  him  at 
Albi,  had  selected  for  her  especial  use  a  room 
which  he  thought  not  unlike  the  Octagon,  but 
it  had  at  the  southern  extremity  a  window, — 
there  are  not  many  such  windows  now. — Reader, 
were  you  ever  in  the  ship-room  at  Hinchin- 
broke  ?  Well,  such  a  window  formed  one  end 
of  Octavia's  sitting  room  ;  and  when  we  entered 
and  saw  it  fitted  up  with  her  favourite  piano- 
forte, her  ^^olian  harp,  books,  spring  flowers, 
birds,  all  seemingly  at  home,  I  exclaimed, 
*' There  wants  but  you,  Elphine,  to  complete  the 
picture ;  take  that  low  fauteuil,  sling  your  guitar 
round  your  neck,  and  play  that  old,  but  your 
father's  favourite  air,  'Dulce,  dulce,  domum.'  ' 
Elphine  obeyed,  but  she  sighed  a  little  and 
blushed   more    as    she  answered,  "  Yes — every 
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thing  is  delightful,  and  I  am  as  happy  as  I 
think  it  is  possible  woman  can  be ;  but  there  is 
one  other  object  wanting  to  fill  up  the  picture, 
or  at  least,  to  complete  the  comfort  of  this 
charming  room/' 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  her  father,  "and  as  that 
object  is  not  a  fixture,  you  will  then  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  it."" 

[The  following  toucbing  account  taken  from  a  Provincial 
Paper,  and  rendered  doublj  interesting  to  the  author   from 

the  friendship  existing  between  her  and  Miss proves  the 

reality  of  romance  and  the  romance  of  reality. 

*'  Interesting    C^se. — On  Tuesday    the   20th   ult.    18 — , 

Miss ,  a  beautiful  young  lady,  of  17  or  18  years  of  age, 

and  of  amiable  and  engaging  manners,  left  her  father's  house 
in  Douglas,  (Isle  of  Man,)  and  after  visiting  seveial  of  her 
relations,  walked  out  by  herself.  Not  returning  before  dark, 
her  parents  began  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  for  her 
safety,  and  inquiries  were  set  on  foot.  The  night  passed,  and 
the  morning  brought  no  tidings  of  her.  This  circumstance 
soon  became  the  subject  of  general  conversation  and  regret 
throughout  the  whole  island  ;  and  the  young  men,  with  a  zeal 
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creditable  to  their  feelings,  pursued  the  search  through  every 
part  of  the  island.     Their  eiforts,  however,  failed  to  bring  any 

tidings   to   alleviate  the  solicitude  of  JMiss  's  parents. 

At  last  the  mystery  attending  the  disappearance  of  Miss  

was  developed.     She  had  walked  out  alone  by  the  sea  shore, 
and  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Douglas  Head,  where  the 
rocky  coast  rises   very  high   and  abrupt,   while  absorbed   in 
thought,  she  accidentally  slipped  when  on  the  brink  of  a  cliff, 
down  which  she  was  precipitated,  and  fell  upon  a  shelvino: 
part  of  the  rock  a  considerable   distance  below.     One  of  her 
knees  was  hurt  bv  the  fall,  and  she  was  otherwise  much  bruised ; 
she  made  several  attempts  to  climb  up,  but  foand  it  in  vain  ; 
the  spot  upon  which  she  stood  was  nearlv  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  the  spray  of  which  often  dashed  over  her,  and  had  the 
wind  been  in  any  other  direction  than  from  the  land,  the  waves 
would  hav^e  swept  her  into  the  abyss.     Beyond  the  reach  of 
human  ken,  deprived  of  all  possibility  of  seeing  or  making  a 
signal  to  any  one  on  land,  with  a  form  too  delicate  to  abide 
without  shrinking  the  frosty  winds,  and  a  mind  too   sensible 
and  refined  not  to  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  the  distress  which 
her  parents  would  feel  for  her  unaccountable  absence,  the  feel- 
ings of  this  distracted  female  may  be  better  conceived  than 
expressed.      Her  situation,  however,  was,  in  some  degree, 
rendered  less  painful  during  the  period  of  her  abode  on  the 
sea-girt  rock,  by  sleeping  a  considerable  portion  of  ber^time. 
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On  searching  her  circumscribed  abode,  she  found  a  spring  of 
water,  but  so  small  that  she  could  scarcely  avail  herself  of  it. 
On  the  day  after  she  fell  down,  she  saw  several  boats  passing 
and  vessels  at  a  distance,  but  as  she  would  appear  on  those 
gigantic  cliffs  no  bigger  than  a  bird,  she  was  not  seen  by  any 
of  their  navigators,  and  her  voice,  which  liad  become  hoarse 
with  shouting,  was  inaudible  at  so  great  a  distance.  On 
Fridav  the  23rd,  she  saw  a  vessel  not  far  off;  her  voice  was 
now  entirely  broken,  she  could  only  make  a  slight  signal  with 
her  handkerchief,  which  caught  the  eyes  of  the  boatmen,  who 
rowed  towards  her.  When  they  ascended  the  rock,  they  found 
her  on  her  knees,  with  her  hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer;  she  appeared  to  be  somewhat  insensible,  but  disclosed 
her  name  and  situation. — Having  nearly  lost  the  use  of  her 
limbs,  she  was  carefully  lifted  up  by  one  of  the  boatmen,  and 
carried  down  to  the  boat ;  having  laid  her  down  in  the  boat, 
she  immediately  fell  asleep.  To  avoid  the  crowd  of  spectators 
who  would  have  hurried  from  every  part  of  Douglas  to  wel- 
come her  restoration,  she  was  privately  placed  in  a  chaise  by 
the  side  of  her  father,  and  taken  home,  where  she  continued 
in  a  gradual  state   of  recovery."] 
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FOUNDED    OX    A 


LEGEND  LX  THE  XOBLE  FAMILY  OF 


"  Poetry  without  morality  is  but  the  blossom  of  a  fruit  tree. 
Poetry  is  like  that  species  of  plants  which  may  bear  at  once  both 
fruits  and  blossoms ;  and  the  tree  is  by  no  means  in  perfection 
without  the  former,  however  it  may  be  embellished  bv  the  flowers 
which  surround  it.'' — Shenstone's  Essay  07i  Elegy. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.     Elvastoke  Priory. 

A  Hall, 
Enter  Lord  Ernest  Foljambe  and  Steward 

Lord  Ernest.  I  go  hence  to  day, 

Aiid  it  may  be  my  stay  will  be  prolonged 
Some  week  or  fortnight. 
I'd  have  you  careful  of  the  house  ;  take  heed 
No  revellings  disgrace  your  stewardship. 

Steward.  Be  sure,  my  Lord. 
(Aside)  We'll  have  the  long  impending  wager  settled  - 
I'll  straight  invite  a  proper  company. 

L   2 
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Lord  Ernest.  Father  L'Estrange  o'erlooks  the  decora- 
tions 
Of  the  Oriel  chamher. 

Steward.  Yes,  my  good  Lord,  so  best. 
(Aside)  A  lucky  thought,  the  painter  shall  be  one. 

Lord  Ernest.  'Tis  my  desire  that  divers  packages. 
Which  will  arrive  from  town,  await  ray  opening— 
Or  stay  :  request  the  Father  to  dispose 
The  contents  in  that  room.     I  could  have  wished 
Myself  to  have  been  here.     Louis's  paintings,  too, 
T  look  will  soon  return  from  gilding  :  those 
You  will  with  care  bestow  in  the  library. 

Steward,  So  best,  my  lord.  {Aside)    The  jovial  gilder, 
too. 
Who  has  a  meny  song ! 

Lord  Ernest.  These  comprise  my  parting  orders. — 
Wait- 
Have  care  especial  to  L^Estrange's  comfort. 
And  in  my  absence  be  my  almoner. 

Steward,  Be  sm"e,  my  Lord.     {Aside)  I'd  hoped 
The  order  might  ensure  another  guest. 

Lord  Ernest.  And  now  acquaint  L'Estrange  I  would 
request 
His  company. 

Steward  {bowing.)  My  Lord. 
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{Aside.)  So  would  I  that  of  half  the  neighbourliood. 
We'll  have  the  wager  settled.  [Exit  Steward. 

Lord  Ernest.  I'm  well  pleased 

This  summons  comes  while  Louis  is  away  ; 
For  I  began  to  grudge  the  stripling's  absence, 
And  shall  assuredly  not  pass  so  near 
To  Amy's  cottage  door,  without  inquirv. 
I've  marvelPd  oft  neither  L'Estrange,  nor  she, 
(But  most  of  all  the  boy  himself)  did  ever 
Invite  me  thither.     But  L'Estrange,  most  like. 
Will  mock  this  anxious  care  for  my  young  ward. 
Ill  not  announce  the  call  I  meditate. 
He's  here. — Good  morrow  to  you,  father  ! 

Enter  Father  U Estrange. 

L'Estrange.  Good  moiTOw   to  Lord   Ernest !     I    ixm 

glad 
Thus  early  to  encounter  you,  prepared 
To  recommence  our  last  night's  argrument. 
We  will  proceed  by  rule — you  understand 
My  fixed  opinion — happiness  is  greatest 
When  'tis  least  looked  for. 

Lord  Ernest.  Did  you,  to  aid  your  cause,  afovehand 

bribe 
The  writer  of  this  letter  ?     See  !  as  if 
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To  bring  conviction,  comes  most  sudden  news 
From  Portsmouth ;  as  joyful  too,  as  sudden — 
Lepel  has  landed  ! 

VEstrange.  1  do  wish  you  joy  ! 

And  that's  magnanimous;  for  now,  I  vow, 
I  was  prepared  for  three  hours'  argument ! 
When  lo  !  you  acquiesce  so  suddenly, 
I  feel  like  one  who  climbs,  and  still  expects 
Another  step  before  him,  and  so  falls  ! 
Thus  your  antagonist  is  disappointed  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Ha,   ha !  ^tis  good,  and  helps  to  nega- 
tive 
Your  proposition.     'Twould  seem  victoiy. 
If  it  prevent  your  showing  off  your  powers 
In  argument,  is  not  a  pleasure.     Else, 
When  triumph  is  so  full,  and  sudden  too. 
Why  are  you  crest-fallen  ? 

E Estrange.  Alas  !  that  scholars  should  so  soon  excel 
Their  masters  !     But,  my  lord,  you  seem  equipp'd 
For  travel.     Are  you  now  for  Portsmouth  bound  ' 

Lord  Ernest.  Lepel  entreats  my  presence,  and  I  burn 
To  greet  him.     You,  I  hope,  will  find  excuse 
For  this  abrupt  departure,  in  the  bond 
Which,  since  our  boyhood,  has  united  us  : 
Lepel,  my  earliest,  and  my  firmest  friend  ! 
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L  Estrange.  First,   it  may  be ;    but  wherefore   hnnc<t 

inend  ? 
Lord  Ernest.  Firmest   and    best ;  yourself  I  liold   as 
something 
jNIuch  more  revered  than  friend — as  counsellor. 
Adviser,  helper.     He,  1  wot,  hath  rather 
A  need  of  such,  unless  he's  changed,  and  left 
The  wild  lane  he  was  wont  to  love  too  well. 

L Estrange.  And    Louis  ?    in   your  catalogue   where 
find 
He  place  P 

Lord  Ernest.  Louis  I  love. 

L Estrange.  Why  so  you  do  Lepel. 

Lord  Ernest.    True;    but   the  youth   hath    diiiereni 
claims  upon  me  ; 
It  may  be,  he  engages  ev'n  a  larger 
Portion  of  regard,  because  I  am  aware 
His  youth  disqualifies  for  loftier  friendship. 

Besides, 
iVe  taught  him — moulded  him— planted  his  mind — 
Induced  his  tastes — and  'tis  so  natural 
To  love  the  work  we  watch,  the  seed  we  sow  ! 

VEstrange   {aside.)  So  meant  I.     {Aloud)  You  are 
right.     Then  my  Lord  Ernest 
Owns  three  several  esteems ;  well  I  know 
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Which  lieth  closest  to  the  heart,  and  would 
Exchange  mine  own  ;  nay  more,  I'd  throw  LepePs 
To  boot,  and  both  together  would  be  found 
Light  in  the  scale  that  weighed  against  your  ward's  I — 
All  three  but  light,  weighed  against  woman's  love  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Nay,  there  I  cry  you   mercy.     Never  I 
Have  thought  thereon, 

L'Estrange  Comes  it  of  thought  ? 

Lord  Ernest.  Oh  !  surely 

I  have  read 

L'Estrange.  Oh  !  you  have  read  !  no  further  P 

Lord  Ernest.    I  see  you're  in  a  mood  to  mock — I'm 
proof 

L'Estrange.  No  doubt,  till  love  comes  without  thought, 
to  prove 
H  appiness  highest,  when  'tis  all  unlocked  for. 

Lord  Ernest.  I  am  glad 

To  quit  you  in  such  merry  mood;  I  feared 
You  might  be  lonely.     Pray  you  lend  your  care 
To  superintend  the  Oriel.     'Tis  for  Louis- — 
There  I'd  have  arranged  the  books,  which,  as  I  look. 
May  have  arrived  before  I  can  retuni. 

L'Estrange,  I  will  not  fail.     But  for  Lepel  ?  I  hope 
You've  an  instruction  yet  in  store,  touching 
His  comfort  ? — what  not  one  ?     Alack  !  alack  ! 
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Lepel  and  I  may  interchange  condolence. 

That  silly  boys  should  distance  thus  their  elders  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Sillv  ? 

L Estrange.  I  had  forgotten — you  taught  him  I 

Lord  Ernest.  Farewell, 

I  feed  that  mocking  humour  most,  when  most 
I  heed  it.     To  L'Estrange  this  day  shall  be 
Replete  with  disappointment.     What !  hath  he 
Discharged  three  several  aiTOws,  and  not  one 
Done  execution  ?     In  truth  a  marvel  ! 
In  argument  stale-mated  loo  I     Louis 
Will  scarce  accredit  such  rare  news  as  this. 

L'Estrange.  Honorable  sir,  I  yield  me.     Quarter 
I  do  entreat ! — I'm  worsted  I  vanquished  ! 
With  mine  own  weapon  too.     You  mentioned  Louis  ; 
May  I  presume  to  ask,  when  will  the  bruit 
Of  this  our  war  of  wits  reach  him  ? 

Lord  Ernest.  Shall  not  you  tell  him  ? 

L Estrange,  Surely.     (Aside)  It  appears  nut 

That  he  means  to  tarry  on  the  jouniey ; 
My  fears  were  idle. 

Lord  Ernest.  Farewell  again,  L'Estrange  ! 

L Estrange,  Lord  EiTiest,  fare  ye  well ! 

[Exit  Lord  Ernest, 
Well  shouldst  thou  fare,  for  surely  this  dull  earth 

L   0 
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Thine  equal  holdeth  not,  nor  soul  so  loftj. 

Mind  so  excellent,  nor  heart  so  true  ; — I  trust 

I  stand  excused  for  using  stratagem 

To  work  therein  an  interest — yet  oft-times 

I  rue  this  practice  on  his  noble  nature  ; 

Would  that  some  tidings  positive  would  come 

Touching  my  kinsman-foe  !     Methinks  Lord  Ernest's 

Charitable  spirit  hath  nncurdled 

My  sourer  state.     If  Admiral  Varelst 

Were  here  I  could — could  I  indeed  forgive  ? 

Certain  I  am,  I  could  without  regret 

Allow  of  his  succession,  if aye,  if — 

Down,  doubt ! — temptation,  leave  me  !  I  forgot 
When  first  I  planned  deception,  to  compute 
The  hardness  of  confession.     My  child's  eyes 
Are  never  off  me.     Well,  a  tangled  skein 
Oft  extricates  itself :  I  must  endure 
The  pain  I've  dug  for  ;  true,  my  injuries 
Were  vast,  but  in  this  project  for  redress, 
I  never  duly  weighed  the  endurance,  nay. 
It  may  be  woe,  I  treasured  up  for  one 
INIost  innocent,  for  whose  felicity 
I'd  suffer  o'er  again  that  heartfelt  grievance  ! 

Thus  should  it  be, 
I  doubted  Providence  I — Is  it  not  said 
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"  Vengeance  is  mine  ?"     Presumptuously  I  thought 

To  aggravate  mine  enemy,  when,  lo  ! 

My  scheme  vindictive  hath  itself  engendered 

A  source  of  care  unspeakable.     'Ihe  fire 

Revenge  first  kindled  in  my  heart,  hath  now 

Left  nought  but  ashes.     My  most  patient  child  ! 

Thy  meek  endurance,  and  Lord  Ernest's  spirit. 

Trusting  and  frank,  leave  my  awakened  conscience 

Nor  holiday  nor  sleep.     He  loves  me  too — 

'Twas  a  hard  task  I  set  myself  when  first 

I  wrought  deceit.     Now  am  I  fain  to  hide 

Under  a  jibing  manner,  a  sore  heart : 

As  sound  subdueth  sound,  so  motion  seems 

To  bring  a  deadening  feeling  to  my  mind  ! 

1^11  forth  in  quest  of  news  from  Portugal. 

Once  certified  of  my  fell  kinsman's  state, 

Whether  he  hves  or  is  deceased, — nought 

Shall  procrastinate  disclosure.     Tis  a  debt 

That  doubles  daily  ;  Ernest's  unsuspicion, 

Coupled  with  Amy's  oft  entreaty,  claims 

The  avowal  :  my  corrected,  nature  yearns 

To  indemnify  the  patient  sulTering 

Of  my  matchless  child. 

Even  now  my  breast  is  lighter  !  If  the  resolve 

Have  power  to  sooth,  how  will  the  act  itself 
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Relieve  ?     I  shall  think  long  ere  it  be  done. 
But  oh  !  my  trembling  conscience  whispers  me, 
jMy  present  punishment  is  not  enough  ! 
Heaven  send  the  coals  of  wrath  may  fall  alone 
Upon  the  father  !     Mercy  spare  the  child ! 


[Exit, 


SCENE  II. 

A  Garden  near  Amys  Cottage, 

Lois,  leading  in  Amy. 

Lois.  Oh  1  let  me  tempt  you  forth  this  sunny  day  ! 
Sit  here,  and  help  to  double  my  enjoyments  ! 
Sit  here:  this  morning  ere  the  greedy  sun 
Had  gathered  up  the  pearls  of  yestere'en 
I  was  abroad  !  aye,  soon  enough  to  bid 
Good  moiTow  to  your  dear  tame  robin  ! 

[Throws  herself  on  the   turf  at  Amy's, 
feet,  whom  she  has  seated  on  a  bank. 
Shall  I  not  earn  my  guardian's  praise  ?     Ah  !   speak. 
Amy  {touching  her  head.)  Was  it  a  task  to  thee? 
first  tell  me  that, 
Or  ))leasure  ? 
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Lois.  Oh,  pleasure  infinite  !  but  that  inquiry 
How  like  it  is  to  his  !  how  it  at  once 
Unmasks  me,  and  I  yield  all  claim  to  praise. 
Yet,  kindest  Amy,  is  it  not  delicious 
To  steal  into  the  dewy  fragrant  grounds. 
And  feel  we  meet  their  first,  their  richest  odours  ? 
I've  found,  (hid  in  a  tangled  mass  of  rare 
Mosaic,  made  up  of  starry  flowers,  that  veiled 
In  vain  their  eyes,  their  scents  so  soon  betrayed  them) 
A  bed  of  lilies,  pure  and  snow-white,  which 
The  sun  had  never  spied.     I  started  back 
And  scarce  one  look  adventured. 

Amy.  Why,  my  child  .^ 

Lois.  That  you  might  help  me  to  explore  its  sweets  ; 
Is  't  not  most  true,  that  to  divide — to  share 
Our  pleasures,  is  to  enhance  them  tenfold  ? 
Yet  stay ;  the  question  I  so  lately  answer'd 
Has  put  me  on  inquiry  :  may  not  this 
Be  called  but  selfish  too  ?     I'll  ask  my  guardian. 

Amy.     Be  satisfied.     It  cannot  be  required 
Of  human  frailty  thus  too  curiously 
To  scan  our  motives.     Thine,  my  innocent  child, 
I'll  guarantee  to  be  as  pure  as  these 
So  late-found  lilies.     Come,  let's  seek  their  nouk. 

Lois.  Come  quickly — stay — 
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Amy.  Dearest,  why  linger  we  ? 

Lois.  I  thought, — nay,  do  not  laugh  at  me — I  thought — 
Is't  possible  ? — he  is  in  Lancashire  ! 

Jmy.  Thou  thoughtest  what  ? 

Lois.  Oh  !  nought ; — a  foolish  fancy,  yet  I'll  tell  you. 
I  heard  the  quick  beat  of  a  horse's  foot 
As  it  wheeled  round  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn, 
And, — and  I  thought,  how  like  my  guardian's  steed  ! 

Amy.  Thy  head  is  full  of  pretty  fancies ;  soon 
Thou'lt  see  its  master. 

Lois  [eagerly.)  Where,  where  ?  answer  me  ! 

Amy.  Oh  !  in  ihy  mirror, — in  the  glassy  stream — 
Or  it  may  be  the  sunbeam  will  suffice 
To  figure  out  his  fonn.     Fancy,  thou  know'st. 
Is  powerful :     Thy  quick  ear  can  separate 
His  horse's  footstep  from  among  a  hundred 
Of  the  common  herd, 

Lois    [interrupting    her.)    Common,   *tis    not;    but 
fanciful  I  am. 
And  well  deserve  that  you  should  jeer  me  thus. 
[Listens.)     Yet  even  now,  if  that  I  did  not  fear 
Your  mockery,  I'd  say  that  is  his  step  : 
It  must  be  !  wait — oh  !  if  'twere  possible — 
He's  vaulting  up  the  terrace  steps  !     'Tis  he  ! 

Amy,  Thou  art  mistaken  ;  'tis  one  like  him,  child. 
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Lois.  Mistaken  ?  never  !     I  have  ta'en  others 
A  thousand,  and  a  thousand  times  for  him, 
But  never  him  for  other  !     That  heech  tree 
Still  prevents  my  sight ;  one  moment — ah  ! 

[Shrieks  and  escapes. 

Enter  Lord  Ernest  Foljambe,  who  stands  gazing  after 
Lois  as  she  retreats. 

Amy.  Lord  Ernest ! 

Lord  Ernest.    Forgive    me,  dame ;  affairs  that  sum- 
moned me 
In  haste  to  Portsmouth,  kindly  led  me  near 
Thy  cottage.     Thinkest  thou  that  I  could  pass 
And  pause  not  to  look  in  on  our  joint-ward  ? 
But  say, — how  titled  you  the  maid  that  fled  ? 
Is  she  the  guardian  sylph  of  this  fair  land  ? 

[Amy  is  silent. 
I  knew  not  what  danger  waited  Louis, 
When  left  to  thy  sole  charge  ;  and  yet  indeed. 
Harm  and  that  maiden  were  unmeetly  joined 
Even  in  thought.    How  is  she  called  ?  thy  kinswoman  '■ 

Amy.  She  is,  my  lord.     A  poor  young  orphan  maid 
Left  to  nly  only  care.     But  our  joint-ward, 
Varelst — young  T^ouis  is  ahroad,  I  fear. 

Lord  Ernest.  Abroad,  while  such  a  magnet  is  at  home  ? 
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Out  on  liim  !  does  he  ride  ?  I  wish  the  boy- 
Had  manUer  pastimes ;  scarce  can  I  prevail 
To  draw  him  out  to  join  us  in  the  chase ; 
And  for  a  fowHng-piece  '.—his  hands  hang  back. 
His  cheek  is  pale  with  fear,  his  eye  disturbed. 
And  as  I  sometimes  say,  I  do  believe 
It  frightens  him  more  than  the  little  bird 
He  dare  not  kill.     Did  he  go  forth  on  foot? 

Amy.  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  think  perhaps  he  angles. 

Lord  Ernest.  I'm  glad  to  hear  it ;  any  thing  rather 
Than  that  he  prove  a  milksop.     I'm  afraid 
His  gallant  father  will  have  cause  complain. 
We've  taught  him  nought  but  minstrelsy  and  lore. 
Unless  thy  woodland  maid  hath  deigned  to  add 
Love  to  his  lessons.     Thou  art  wisely  mute. 
What  was't  I  told  thee .''  Oh  !  of  Louis's  fears— 
I  purchased  for  him  once  a  horse,  and  such 
As  scarce  another  of  his  age  could  see 
And  not  desire  to  own.     Would  you  believe  ? 
He  baulked  my  humour — hung  back  affrighted. 
Trembled,  and  paled — begged  he  might  walk  with  me  ; 
He  dare  not  ride — dare  ! — oh  !  'tis  a  silly  boy 
And  yet  a  rare  one.     Then  he  talked  of  dreams. 
And  told  how  such  a  steed  had  hurried  him 
With  headlong  pace  over  a  topling  cliff— 
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What  could  I  do  ?     I  yielded,  and  believe 
He  trembles  to  this  hour,  and  thrills  at  sound 
Of  horse's  footstep. 

Amy  [smiling.)  It  may  be — 

Yet  His  a  good  youth  still,  and  ever  grateful ; 
Nor  will  his  father,  to  my  thinking,  need 
To  murmur  at  his  progress  ;  his  mind  is  stored 
With  noble  principles,  his  heart  is  warm. 
But  soft  as  wax,  and  filled  with  kindliest 
Breathings  :  is  it  not  so  ? 

Lord  Ernest.  I  do  believe  it — 

Believe  it  all,  yet  lessening  proof  ha\  e  I ; 
Of  late  he  scarce  will  leave  his  books  to  join  me 
Ev'n  in  a  stroll,  unless  the  Father  tempt  him 
Forth  to  ramble.     Books,  music,  charities. 
Gardens  and  paintings,  loves  he. — His  bravery 
We  will  let  sleep,  and  not  by  too  rough  waking 
Kill  it  outright ! 

Ainy.  You  banter  well,  my  lord  : 

How  know  you,  then,  so  well  his  excellence  ? 

Lord  Ernest.  Is  it  not  wTitteu  on  his  noble  brow  ? 
Speaks  not  his  clear  bright  eye  a  language  known 
And  loved  by  all  ?     'Tis  strange,  that  one  so  frank. 
So  candid  in  his  bearing,  and  so  gay. 
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Should  be  thus  subject — \Yellj  well,  it  shall  pass  : 
Where  loiters  he  ?    I  long  to  clasp  his  hand  ; 
I  had  not  lingered  so,  were  he  returned 
To  Elvastoke. 

Amy.  Bethink,  my  lord,  he  knows  not 

Of  your  coming. 

Lord  Ernest.    Why,  that  is  true. — And  the  young 
maid,  why  fled  she 
Like  a  frighted  bird  ?     Are  they  together, 
Your  ward  and  mine,  dame  ?  'tis  not  unlikely, 
Louis  is  comely,  though  a  stripling  ; — poor,  saidst  thou  ? 

[Medifatiny. 

Amy  {aside,)    How   he  has   treasured  up  my  every 
word  ! 

Lord  Ernest,  If  my  Lord  Clarges  looked  upon  the 
maid 
With  my  esteeming  eyes,  he'd  find  no  flaw 
To  stay  their  union — orphan,  too  ? — poor  maid  ! 
Tell  me,  dame,  honestly,  do  these  two  love  ? 
Though  'twas  not  well  to  hide  them  here  alone, 
Yet  she's  so  fair,  she  half  absolves  thee.    Speak, 
Tell  me,  dame,  tell  me  quickly,  have  they  torn 
The  veil  from  their  young  eyes  ? 

Amy  {hesitating,)  I  cannot  say — 
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My  lord,  it  is  not  likely  ;  call  to  mind 
Their  youth :  Louis  can  scarce  be  seventeen. 

And  she 

Lo7'd  Ernest    {eagerly.)    And   she?  aye   she — who  !•* 

say  but  who — 
That  I  may  plant  her  name  within  my  heart. 
And  nourish  it  for  ever  ! 

Amy  [aside.)  So  ardent ! 

Her  name  is  Lois. 

Lord  Ernest.    Sweet  Lois  !  most  musical  it  is — lair 

Lois  I 
[Passionately.)  Beloved  Lois  !-    Dame,  this  is  folly; 
Something  I  thought  to  say.  {Breaks  off.)  Lois  !  Lois  ! 
Amy.  Is  it  not  like  to  Louis  ? 
Lord  Ernest.  [Suddenly.)  Ah  !    tliou^st 

waked  me  : 
She's  poor,  thou  saidst ;     I'm  rich.   [Pauses.)     Why, 

so  is  he ; 
And  will  be  richer  far  than  ever  I. 
Thou    think'st    they  have    not   yet   bared    their  young 

hearts  : 
How  know'st  thou  that  ?  Ha !  true,  he  may  not  yet 
Have  bound  the  three  gemmed  words  upon  her  ear 
Of  memory,  which  once  heard,  are  torn  thence — 
Never  !     Hove  thee  ! — Lois  !  [Checking  himself.) 
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^Tis  a  sweet  sound  dame,  and  a  sweet  maid  owns  it ; 
But  I'll  not  ask  to  see  her,  nay  I  tvill 
Not  see  her — she  shall  be  his — I  love  him, 
And  they  will  make  a  most  rare  couple.     *Tis  so. 
In  age  they're  aptly  sorted — thou  art  silent  ? 

Amy.  Methinks  that  Louis  is  full  young  for  her ; 
She  is,  if  aught,  his  senior  ;  'tis  well 
To  give  young  girls  to  such  as  can  both  guide 
And  guard  them. 

Lord  Ernest  {eagerly)  Thou  think 'st  so  ?  thou  hast 
judgment, 
But  I  am  wild  with  passion  :  I  that  had  once 
Some  pride — aye,  I  had  once  a  loftier  pride. 
Some  sparks  of  honour — feeling  :  will  not  they 
Suffice  to  stir  me  to  a  nobler  mood  ? 
All,  all  are  lost,  devoured,  extinguished. 
In  the  deep  flood  of  passion  !     Yet  thou  art 
Her  guardian,  she  an  orphan  ;  I  could  raise  her — 
Raise  her  ?     Oh  !  no,  that  were  not  possible. 
Well,  I  could  worship  her.     Friendship,  arouse  thee  I 
Honour,  bestir  thyself !    I  v/ill  deny 
My  fondest  wish,  and  win  his  father  to  it ; 
I'll  smooth  his  way  :  I  have  some  influence — 
Why  speak'st  thou  not  ?  then  'tis  so  !  they  have  o\n  ned 
Their  love  !  thy  secrecy  hath  sanctioned  it ! 
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Ainy.  Believe  my  word,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Ernest  {soothed.)  Why  so  I  will. 

Still  may  their  glance  have  met  !  he  may  have  taught 
Her  eye  to  read  his  meaning.     Think'st  thou  so  ? 

^my.  My  Lord,  you  said  e'en  now,  he  was  much 
given 
To  study ;  hours  he  spends  in  privacy. 
Bethink  you,  too,  when  all  unlooked  for. 
You  hither  came,  he  was  not  with  her. 

Lord  Ernest.  True, 

Most  true  ;  I  thank  thee  ; — 

1  can  see  no  probabilities.     Feeling 

Hath  swallowed  up  all  judgment:  what  is  best. 

Do  ;  retain  him  here,  or  bring  him  homeward. 

Reflect. — ^I  cannot !  what  would  the  Father  say  ? 

Oh  !  that  a  selfish  passion  thus  should  seize 

My  once  free  energies,  and  hold  them  prostrate  ! 

You  are  my  friend; — that's  nought.      You  are  her 

friend ; — 

That's  more.     Yet  most,  you  are  his  ;  think  for  ns  all — 

For  him — decide — I  cannot  see  him.     Fare  you  well  ! 

[Exit. 
Scene  closes. 
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ACT   II. 

Scene  I. — Portsmouth. 

An  Hotel, 
Lord  Ernest  and  Lepel. 

Lord  Ernest.  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee  ! 

Lepel.  Why  so  am  I  right  glad  to  see  thee  glad. 
And  he  the  cause ;  for  though  I've  ploughed  and  reaped 
The  sea,  since  last  we  met,  not  then,  nor  where 
I  landed,  clasped  I  hands  with  one  I  held 
In  such  esteem.     Glad  ?  I  should  think  so,  man  ! 
Orestes,  were  we  not,  and  Pylades  ? 
Pythias,  too,  and  Damon  ?     Oh  !  we  were 
Pledged  in  youth  to  outfriend  all  the  friends, 
Whose  faith  was  ever  vaunted,  sung,  or  aped  ! 
But  say,  is  Louis  left  at  Elvastoke  ? 
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I  know  thou  likest  not  the  youth  should  lack 
An  hour's  surveillance. 

Lord  El-nest  (aside,)  How  glibly  speaks    Lepel  the 
name  of  Louis, 
While  vainly  do  I  tutor  iny  tied  tongue 
To  give  that  name  an  utterance  !     "I'is  so  like 
To  hers  ! 

(Aloud)  Yarelst  is  not  at  Elvastoke  ; 
The  spring  months  (as  our  custom  is)  he  spends 
"With  his  joint-guardian  x\my. 

Lepel.  Varelst  ?     What !  is  young  Louis  called   Ya- 
relst ? 

Lord  Ernest.  Surely,  the  Honourable,  and  the  sole 
Immediate  branch  of  Clarges's  goodlv  tree. 

Lepel    Thou  say  est  well,  immediate — sooth  to  own, 
The  lady,  who  by  smiling  eyes,  and  voice 
Delicious,  and,  what  is  best,  consenting. 
Hath  won  the  inmost  heart  of  thy  Orestes — 
That  lady  owns  the  name — Clara  Varelst ! 
Oh  !  'tis  the  meaningest  name  I  canst  thou  not 
Straight  conceive  her  dainty  figure  ? — eyes  that 
Advertise  you  of  bliss — lips  that  are  surety  for  it. 
And,  above  all,  the  kindliest  heart  !     So  plenished 
With  all  that's  prizeable,  that  scarce  could  I 
Have  hoped  admittance  there,  but  that  'twould  gric\e 
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Her,  to  Lave  grieved  her  suitor  !     Oh  !  she's  rare  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  And  she's  Varelst  ?     Where  met  ye  ? 
Pray  unfold 
Her  parentage.     The  lady  scarce  can  be 
Akin  to — ^him  you  wot  of ;  yet  the  name 
Is  little  'customed.     *Tis  true  the  youth 
Doth  own  a  kinsman —     miral  Varelst, 

Lepel.  The  same  ;  her  father  he. 

Whom,  short  space  since,  I  saw  deposited 
I'  the  grassless  gi'ave — the  vault  that  needs  no  shaping. 
While  homeward  bound,  (and  scarce  in  trim  for  action,) 
We  spied  a  privateer,  and  in  her  tow 
She  held  another  craft,  whose  complement 
Essayed  to  hail  us.     After  brief  counsel, 
Twas  agi-eed  to  track  her,  for  she  bore  away ; 
Dame  Fortune  deigned  to  smile — we  boarded  her, 
And  found  the  captured  ship  was  British.     In  it 
Lay,  dying  of  his  wounds,  this  Admiral. 
We  did  all,  reprisal,  leeches,  kindness. 
Could  propose  to  heal  him — he  was  alive 
To  one  sole  withering  memory — that  he 
Had  captured  been  ;  and  this  devouring  pang 
Too  deep  had  prey'd  upon  his  kindlier  feelings. 
His  gaping  wounds,  that  with  unclosed  lips. 
Tendered  their  mute,  but  still  most  faithful  pledge, 
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Could  not  suffice  to  sootli  him.     His  stern  heart 

Was  cankered — the  chain  had  been  thrown  o'er  him^ 

And  though  we  freed  his  hmbs,  he  wore  it  still 

Upon  his  heart.     He  rav'd — his  raving  was 

Of  capture — a  British  officer  captured  I 

I  felt  for  him  ;  but  still  'twas  plain  to  see 

He  lacked  a  gracious  nature.     In  his  need, 

Scarce  heeded  he  the  pitying  creature 

At  his  side,  who  bore  his  ire  so  meekly. 

It  was  enough  to  melt  me,  who,  thou  know'st, 

Am  harder  after  victory  to  tame 

Than  kitten  at  her  play.     It  was  in  vain 

We  spoke  of  her,  of  home,  of  England — all 

Were  then  alike  unnoticed,  or  were  mark'd 

In  wrath  and  bitteniess  ;  but,  above  all, 

A  kinsman's  memory  haunted  his  last  hour. 

Lord  Ernest.  Lord  Clarges? — whose  presumptive  heir 
(if  aught 
Adverse  befell  his  fair  young  son)  was  this 
Same  admiral,  w  ho  hated  him,  because 
He'd  injured  him.     Be  sure,  all  other  hates 
May  cease  to  be  discerned  (even  by 
Quick-sighted,  answering  hate) — may  die— become 
Extinct;  but  that,  gendered  of  injury — 
It  never  dies — nay  more,  it  never  sleeps. 

VOL.    II.  M 
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{Walks  apart.)  Here,  then,  is  a  test — 
Can  Ernest  feel  foul  hate  'gainst  Louis  ?     Ah  ! 
I've  spoken  it.     Thank  heaven,  I  am  free 
From  the  foul  blot  of  injury — 

I  have  not 
Injured  him  !   [Comes forward.) 

And  so  this  matchless  maiden 
Shed  her  tears,  and  thou  wert  near  to  sooth  her ; 
In  truth,  I  envy  thee  I 

Lepel.  There  I  perceive  again  a  certain  something 
I've  noted  in  our  converse,  more  than  once — 
A  passing  odour — may  I  tell  of  what  "^ 
A  shadowy  tincture  of  love's  proper  hue. 
Deny  not ;  I'm  prepared  with  proof.     Believe 
We  ever  are  especially  awake 
To  symptoms  of  our  own  peculiar  ail. 
Some  proof  is  this  :  a  mariner  had  we, 
"Who,  for  his  king  and  country,  had  exchanged 
An  eye  for  one  of  glass.     Now  this  same  rogue 
Would  hover  near  to  every  stranger  guest. 
And  peer  with  his  remaining  orb  to  spy 
A  want  like  his.     This  trick  amused  the  crew, 
And  me  it  taught,  that  ever  to  a  sense 
Of  our  own  case  we're  broad  awake  !     He'd  lost 
An  eye — Lepel  a  heart — and  Ernest  is 
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In  love  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Thou  ever  art  awake  to  jest. 
But  T  have  yet  to  hear  where  is  bestowed 
This  pearl,  this  diamond — what  that  is  most  rare, 
Will't  please  you  I  should  title  this  fair  dame  ? 

Lepel.    Fleer  on  !    fleer  on  I  I'm  not  deceived  ;    nor 
pearl. 
Nor  diamond,  holiday -beseeming. 
Shall  you  call  Clara  who's  for  every  day: 
She's  lodged  at  present  near  us  with  a  friend, 
And  chiefly  on  her  'count  it  was  I  sent 
To  entreat  thy  coming.     I  conceived  that 
The  interim  which  her  right  feeling  dictates 
Must  elapse,  ere  she  will  deign  to  bless 
INIy  home,  as  now  she  does  my  heart,  thou  wilt 
Receive  us  at  thy  house  at  Elvastoke  ? 
But  how  ?  thou'rt  silent !  say,  would  this  intrude  ? 

Lord  Ernest.  Intrude  !     Far  other  ;  I  came  down  to 
beg 
Thy  sojourn  with  me  ;  as  I  said.  Amy 
Is  not  now  resident  at  Elvastoke  ; 
Agreeably  to  our  matured  plan,  she  spends 
A  third  of  every  y'ear  at  the  retreat 
Lord  Clarges  settled  on  her  ere  he  sailed 
For  India.     Her  ward  is  with  her  there  : 
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And  if  I  silent  were,  Hwas  thinking  how 
To  compass  their  immediate  recall : 
I  think  they  will  return. 

Lepel.  Thinkest  thou  only  ?     Why  I'll  swear  when 
last 
I  was  in  Lancashire,  thy  ward  Varelst, 
Lived  only  in  thy  sight — pined  if  pleasure. 
Or  town,  or  husiness,  called  thee  from  home ; 
Tliou  wert  his  very  medium  :  nor  sense 
Of  preference  owned  he,  save  Lord  Ernest's. 
Is  the  hoy  changed  ? 

Lord  Ernest.  Somewhat — he's  older  grown. 

Lepel.  Why  so  he  may  ;  hut  time,  methinks,  would 
tend 
To  strengthen  daily  rather  than  diminish 
His  devotion.     There's  something  locked  within 
Thy  mind.     W^hat  is  it  ?  speak  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Now  looks  Lepel 

For  marvels  ;  be  sure  'twill  prove  a  trifle. 

Lepel.  Trifling  it  cannot  be,  and  move  thee  thus. 

Lord  Ernest.  T  am  not  moved  ! 

Lepel.  It  shall  be  so  !  thou  dosl  not  walk  aside. 
Thou  never  fixest  on  me  thy  rapt  eye, 
Essaying  hard  to  gather  at  its  portal 
What  falleth  meaningless  upon  thine  ear  ! 
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Even  now  thouknow'st  to  what  I  urge  tliee  ! — tat ! 

Good  Lord  Ernest,  know  I  not  by  feelings 

Of  mine  own,  (of  recent  birtli  too,)  what  it  is 

To  but  accommodate  one  sin2;le  thou2:ht 

Engrossing  ^     To  have  all  hearing,  seeing. 

Feeling,  occupied  by  one  ?     I  tell  thee 

Thou  art  in  love,  and  tell  thee  too  there's  nought 

So  likely  to  disburthen  a  rapt  mind. 

As  confidence  'tween  friends  :  love  is  like  liquor ; 

Singly  imbibe  it  and  it  straight  disturbs. 

But  call  your  friend,  or  water  to  your  aid,  ^ 

The  selfsame  quantum  wakes  a  generous  glow — 

Make  me  the  medium  to  prove  my  words. 

Lord  Ernest.  Why  do  I  hesitate  ?     If  practice  aid, 
ThouM  likelier  to  suggest  a  cure  than  I. 
And  thy  tried  worth  I  know.    Attend  me  then — 
Thou  art  aware  how  I  have  spent  my  life — 
'Till  now,  that  seven  lustres  have  impress^ 
Their  changes  on  me,  heniiit  or  devotee 
Could  scarce  live  more  retired.     ]My  mind  I  gave 
To  my  young  ward's  instruction. 

'Till  yestere'en, 
I  was,  (by  my  late  waking  judge  I  this,) 
As  one  who  dwelt  in  darkness  ;  I  had  not 
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Sense  of  sun,  or  liglit,  or  joy  ;  nor  nature's 
Strongest  sympathies. 

Lepel.  Ah  !  I  know — I  see— 

The  change  would  almost  blind  you — but  go  on. 

Lord   Ernest.     Since    then,   most  suddenly,    I    am 
emerged 
Into  such  apprehension  of  dehght. 
As  startleth  me  ! — Tell  me,  Lepel,  my  friend. 
Use  thine  experience,  and  explain  to  me. 
How  'tis  that  I  translate  each  word  I  hear 
To  her  name  only  ?     Do  you  speak  ?     A  dim, 
Uncertain  sound  bewilders  ;  her  dear  name 
The  while  distinct  and  clear  is  uttering 
By  echoing  voices  in  mine  ear.     I  see  you — 
You  are  here. — I  clasp  your  hand  in  mine — so  see 
I  objects  tangible  and  full  exprest 
Around  me. — But  I  have  another  sense 
Of  sight,  more  fine,  more  delicate,  and  more 
Tenacious  far,  that  never  quits.     By  it 
I  read  her  name — I  figure  out  her  presence — 
She  is  near  me  ever  !     Read  I  or  write  ? 
Her  name  alone  is  charactered  ;  the  page 
Is  but  one  word — and  that  one  word  her  name  !  — 
Nor  needs  there  surface  to  delineate — 
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The  air — the  ether  unapproachable 
Presents  it  onlv  !     Now  thou  art  silent ; 
Why  speak 'st  thou  not  ?  explain  to  me  what  'tis 
That  thus  has  filled  my  being  with  a  new 
And  so  surpassing  knowledge  ? 

Lepel.  Little  need 

Is  there  to  tutor  here  ; — my  faith  !  for  one. 
So  all-unused  thou'rt  wondrous  apt.     Xow  I 
That  am  a  thought  of  the  wildest,  never  raved 
Thus.    I  do  cry  you  mercy  !  'twas  not  raving  I 
No,  your  love's  a  seiious  thing — 'tis  ever 
So  with  scholars :  they  may  laugh  at  love. 
They  argue  on  it,  they  waste  more  words  than  would 
Fill  folios,  all  to  prove  what  love  is  not : 
But  show  them  a  trim  ancle,  or  an  eye. 
Or  but  a  lily  hand — their  theory. 
Which  cost  such  time  and  labour,  is  o'erturned 
On  the  instant !     Love  needs  nor  characters. 
Nor  words,  nor  tuned  phrase :  it  has  a  language 
Of  its  own,  and  scorns  translation  I 

Lord  Ernest,  Thou  say'st  well, 

My  love  is  serious  ;  and  I  scarce  can  bear 
To  hear  thee  lightly  speak  of  eyes,  or  hands. 
Or  attributes  material.     My  love 
Is  essence  ! 
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Lepel.  Surely — undoubtedly  :  now 

How  adroitly  you  forget  your  recent 
Taunts  !  Tliis  pearl — this  diamond — oh  !  ^tis  so  rare 
To  hear  your  scholars  praise  their  mistresses  ! 
Ever  they  think  they  are  the  costliest  gems 
In  nature's  bounteous  casket — now  my  Clare  — 

Lord  Ernest.    Lepel,  thy   pardon— I  was    much    to 
blame. 
And  yet,  accredit  me,  I  had  no  thought 
To  wound,  but  rather  like  the  parent  bird 
Essayed  by  seeming  carelessness  to  lure 
Thee  from  the  spot,  that  shrined  my  dearest  thoughts. 
How  shall  I  sooth  thee  to  forgiveness  ?     Come, 
Let's  walk ;  thy  Clara  I'll  bespeak  to  gain 
My  pardon. — art  thou  agreed  ? 

Lepel.  With  all  my  heart. 

\^Exeunt. 


SCENE  H. 

Clara's  Residence. — Clara  alone. 

Clara.  Heigho  !  how  dreary  now  seems  every  hour 
I'm  left  alone  !     My  harp  is  out  of  tune — 
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Four  strings  too  broken  :  where  is  Lepel  to  join  them  ? 
What  a  fine  helpless  lady  am  I  grown  ! 
I  once  could  do  it  myself,  now  I  rely 
On  him  for  every  thing; — 1  need  his  taste 
Before  I  can  decide  to  like  a  book — 
To  choose  a  robe — a  sandal. — Well-a-day  ! 
Cupid  is  surely  god  of  idleness  ! 
I  once  could  walk,  and  read,  and  sing  alone. 
But  now  I  pine,  and  fume,  and  cry  heigho ! 
Tf  he  but  leave  me  for  an  hour — I  must 
Not  show  it  though,  and  yet,  sometimes  I  fear 
LepePs  quick  eye  perceives  it :  well,  what  then  P 
I  know  he  likes  to  see  it,  and  I  like 
To  feel  and  do  no  other  than  he  likes ; 
So  that's  light  too.     Where  lingers  he — Lepel  ! 
With  my  Lord  Ernest,  his  high-learned  friend  ? 
'Tis  said,  that  learaing  is  most  excellent ; 
It  may  be,  but  I  never  could  believe  it. 
I  love  Lepel,  and  he  too  loveth  me — 
No,  that's  wrong  said  ;  if  I  were  learned,  I  should 
Have  conned  the  thought  at  least  an  hour,  and  then 
Have  said,  ''Lepel  loves  me,  and  I  love  him." 
Well,  well,  'tis  musical  whichever  way 
'Tis  said, — no  matter  ;  one  thing  there  only  needs, 
A  second  voice — *tis  such  a  charming  theme, 
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^Tis  pity  that  it  should  be  sung  a  solo  ! 
What  was't  I  cogitated  ?     Learning  ? — aye. 
Its  uses  :  now  I  shall  see  Lord  Ernest ; 
I'm  not  high-learned,  but  on  my  word  I'll  try 
To  find  if  he,  with  all  his  store,  exceed 
In  happiness  Lepel  and  me.     Good  lack  ! 
I  never  knew  this  same  said  learning  make 
Men  better,  richer,  happier  ;  but  I've  known, 
To  my  sad  cost,  that  it  engenders  pride. 
Distrust,  deception,  fraud.     What  makes  me  rail 
At  learning  thus  ?  am  I  already  jealous  ? 
I  have  a  thought  I  shall  not  like  this  fiiend  : 
But  why  ?     Because  he  went  to  college  ?     Perhaps- 
-"Twas  college  cut  off  me  from  kith  and  kin. 
I  never  quite  could  find  how  stood  the  feud 
Betwixt  my  father  and  the  Baron  Clarges  : 
But  I've  heard  a  tale. — Something  mysterious — 
Hinted  but  not  detailed — about  the  two 
When  young.     They  were  entrusted  both  to  one 
Guardian — this  guardian  had  an  only  child — 
Like  all  young  men  in  tales  mysterious,  they 
Could  see  no  other  than  this  girl ;  as  if 
The  world  entire  grew  but  one  single  rose  ! 

They  come  I 
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Enter  Lord  Ernest  Foljambe  and  Lepel. 
Lepel.  JNIy  Clara  I     See  my  friend  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Fair  lady,  deign 

To  take  my  faith  on  trust :  Lepel  will  vouch 
For  my  desire  to  share  your  gracious  favour. 

Clara,  ^ly  lord,  I'm  all  unused — I  know  not  how 
I  ought  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy — 
{To  Lepel.)  I  am  most  happy  you  have  brought  your 
friend. 

Lepel.  Did'st  think  us  long  ? 

Clara.  Yes,  very  long — I  mean 

No,  not  at  all :  {Aside.)  Good  lack,  I'm  apt  thus  soon 
To  utter  falsehoods  ! 

Lepel.  Ha,  ha  !   that  is  well  ! 

Now  wherefore  did  fair  Clara  change  the  word  ? 
Does  she  believe  Lord  Ernest  does  not  know 
Which  bore  the  impress  of  her  heart  ?  the  one 
Rung  hollow,  but  the  very — ha !  believe 
His  ear  is  tuned  to  the  same  key  as  mine, 
Nor  did  it  need  the  very  to  inform 
Thou  thought'st  us  long. 

Clara.  How  could  you  know  without  ? 

Lepel.  A  monitor  that  never  fails  assured  me — 
Mine  own  true  heart,  longing  to  bring  my  friend 
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That  I  might  then  within  four  walls  comprise 
The  only  two  that  share  it  !  Clara  and  Ernest. 

Clara,  {Aside.)     Lej)el  is  not  so  deeply  learned,  but 
oh! 
How  well  he  talks  !  he  is  most  certainly 
The  taller  too. 

Lepel.  Why  does  thine  eye  thus  note 

Us  twain  ?  I  pray  you,  never  put  Lord  Ernest 
And  myself  one  moment  in  comparison. 

Lord  Ernest.    Lepel    has    little    need    to    tear    the 
effect ; 
Clara  will  scarce  prefer  a  dark  man  to 
A  fair ;  a  grave  man  to  a  gay. 

Clara.  {Aside.)  I  vow. 

He  can  speak  better  than  I  thought  to  hear. 
{Aloud.)  My  lord  is  very  right — I  should  say  good. 

Lord  Ernest.  Not  so,  the  first  word  was  the  best ;  I  am 
right. 
And  so  is  Clara  right  I 

Lepel.  Have  care,  my  lord, 

Habit  is  catching  ;  pray  }0U  do  not  use 
Clara  to  flattery ;  'tis  a  dose  that  must 
Be  doubled  every  time,  for  every  time 
The  swallower's  powers  digestive  strengthen. 
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And,  as  I  am  not  ricli  enough,  to  feed 
My  Clara  daily  on  such  fruit  exotic 

Clara,  You  e'en    must  close  my  lips  with   homelier 
sayings. 

Lepel.  Sayings  and  doings  !  Sweet,  is  this  a  welcome  ^ 
Welcome,  and  ne'er  a  kiss  ?  fie,  fie,  fair  Clara  ! 

Clara.  Say  rather,  fie,  Lepel !  I  should  have  thought 
Your  wit  would  have  heen  taxed,  to  introduce 
Lord  Ernest  to  your  mistress  in  set  terms. 

Lepel.  As  how  ? 

Clara.  Will  you  reheai'se  if  I  instruct  ? 

Lepel.  Most  willingly,  and  never  tire  ; — say  on. 

Clara.  Oh  !  then  I'd  have  you  enter  gravely — thus — 
And  thus  lead  up  your  friend  to  me  :  I^ll  stand. 
Meantime,  with  head  in  part  averted — thus. 

Lepel.  In  part  ? 

Clara.  How  else  could  I  receive  you  duly  ? 

Lepel.  True.     I  mark  well  the  cause — proceed. 

Clara.                                           Oh  I   then 
You  would  detail  Lord  Ernest's  excellence, 
And  in  such  glowing  terms  as 

Lepel.  As — I  see — 

As  must  perforce  ohlige  his  lordship's  head 
To  be  averted  wholly  ;  keep  to  your  part. 
My  lord,  wliile  I  by  this,  and  this,  complete 
The  pretty  picture  Clara  sketched  ! 
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Clara.  Now  you 

Have  marred  the  whole  ! 

Lord  Ernest,  Say  rather  slied  a  richer,  warmer  tint 
Over  a  piece  of  nature's  choicest  colouiing  ! 
Meanwhile,  Lepel  has  learnt  to  introduce 
His  Clara  to  his  friend  in  glowing  hues  ! 

Clara.    Hear  them  !  I'd    need    instruct  and  ye   re- 
hearse ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Teach  on,  fair  Clara, 

I'll  learn  of  thee. 

Clara.  What  shall  I  teach,  my  loid  ** 

Lepel.  He  has  just  conned  Love's  alphabet,  can'st  help 
His  progress  to  a  joining  hand  ? 

Lord  Ernest.  'Tis  vain  to  teach  while  Lei^el  prates. 
Lady, 
Your  hand  :  vouchsafe  that  I  may  lead  you  to 
The  coach  that  carries  us  to  Elvastoke  ; 
In  its  still  shades  we  will  renew  what  now 
This  babbler's    mirth    hath    stayed  ; — will't   please  you 

walk  ? 
Lepel  we'll  leave  behind  as  punishment. 

Clara.  That  were  a  punishment  too  light ! — No,  no, 
licpel  shall  with  us,  and  the  livelong  way 

Lepel.  Thine  eyes  will  own  the  debt,  thy  lips  refuse  to 
pay !  [^Exeunt. 
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ACT  11  [. 


Scene  I. — Pleasure  grounds  of  extent  occasionally 
hidden  from  view  by  shrubs,  ^c.  Part  of  the  Priory 
visible  in  the  distance. 

Enter  Lois.    Her  hat,  filed  with  flowers,  hanging  on 

her  arm. 

Lois.  How  I  do  love  a  garden  !  these  sweet  sliades 
And  sweeter  glades,  which  as  by  tacit  treaty- 
Advantage  one  the  other,  fashioned  seem 
But  to  receive  the  happy  ! 

I  only  fear 
I  am  too  happy  !  the  excess  is  fearful  ! 
The  place  itself  ensures  felicity. 
Then  many  friends — ah  I  am  I  honest  there  ? 
Do  numbers  add  to  happiness  ?  to  joy 
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Perhaps  they  may — alone  I  now  am  happy  I 

Is  it  the  season  ?     I\Iay  be — 'tis  benign  ; 

The  grateful  earth  seems  eager  to  reflect 

The  joy-beams  heaven  showers  down  upon  her  breast. 

That  Hmpid  water  murmurs  in  the  ear 

Its  hymn  of  harmony  ;  while  the  pure  air 

As  joying  in  the  joy  that  reigns  throughout. 

Clings  round  the  plants,  the  buds,  the  flowers. 

And  loth  to  lea\'e  the  enchanted  neighbourhood, 

Doth  only  quit  the  lily  to  exchange 

Its  odour  with  the  blushing  breathing  rose. 

This  day  so  laden  with  the  loving  breath 

Of  summer  sweets,  brings  to  my  mind,  as  though 

Of  yesterday,  the  sympathies  of  Childhood. 

Summer  most  pleasant  time  !  it  must  be  so  ! 

For  'tis  the  only  season  registered 

On  childhood's  crystal  tablets  !     I  mind  me 

When  content  I  classed  the  winter,  autumn,  spring 

Indiflf'rently  into  one  year  !  summer 

The  while,  pre-eminent  stood  alone.     And  still 

I  do  love  summer  with  its  many  joys — 

Many  as  are  its  flowers. — Ah  !  flowers  again 

Are  rife  with  recollections.     Oft  have  I 

A  child,  been  bid  to  plunge  my  hand  (mine  eyes 

Covered  the  while  by  welcomest  bandage) 
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Into  a  vase  or  bouquet;  I'll  try  now 

These  flowery  Sortes.     Now,  ye  flowers,  that  be 

The  poetry  of  nature,  aid — direct — 

And  cheer  me  !     I  adjure  ye  by  the  bonds 

Which  ever  have  united  us  !  as  a  babe. 

Revelling  on  the  green  turf,  1  learnt  to  love 

The  baby  flower  sweet  daisy ;  older  grown, 

I  knew  not  how  to  date  the  added  years 

By  the  dull  calendar,  but  by  the  flower 

Which  reigned  the  favourite.     'Tis  now  the  rose  ! 

All  else  seem  scentless,  hueless,  withered  ! 

I  a^k  not  state,  not  pomp — but  peace. 

ILois  turns  her  head  aside,  while  she 
draws  a  flower  from  her  hat. 
Thanks,  thanks  ! 
Lo  !  humble  heart's-ease  like  a  thing  of  life, 
Uphfts  its  hooded  face  saluting  me  ! 
Sweet  flower  !  sweet  season  !     Now  am  I  content — 
A  happy  omen  draw  I  from  this  sprig ; 
The  very  motes  i'  the  sunbeam  seem  instinct 
With  joy  ;  myriads  of  midges  circling  close. 
Revolving  hover  near,  as  offering  me 
Harmonious  gratulation.     As  a  child, 
I  loved  to  watch  their  dance  fantastic.     W  heel 
In  wheel-aerial,  so  gossamer 
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I  used  to  call  them  living  spider-webs. 

Then  was  I  taught — (again  the  teacher^s  blent 

With  the  remembrance)  then  was  I  shown 

Their  changing — mute — most  delicate  motion — 

Motion  excelling  far  in  fair  proportion. 

The  assorted  dance  of  pleasure's  votaries. 

Next  came  the  moral.     Came  ? 

[She  walks  musing  into  a  fart  of  the 
grounds  less  exposed  to  view.^ 
Why  do  I  cling 
Still  to  the  days  gone  by  ?     What  would  I  more  I 
I  am  received,  invited,  courted  hither — 
Even  at  Elvastoke  !  [Pauses.^ 

Mutely  the  secret  mind 
Maintains  her  union  with  th*  external  world — 
What  can  divorce  their  close  association  ? 
Not  time,  nor  distance — I  had  counted  oft 
My  treasures  of  remembrance  o'er  and  o'er — 
Each  walk — each  word — each  lesson — and  each  look — 
And  deemed  I'd  taken  note  of  every  one  ! 
Now  tongueless  trees  can  wave  me  whispered  tones. 
And  the  crisp  path  beneath  my  very  step 
Wakes  recollection.     The  still  voice  of  nature 
Acts  here  the  quickening  sun  to  memory's  dial. 
And  as  the  miser  finds  forgotten  gold. 
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Of  his  own  biding,  so  joy  springs  before  me  ! — 

At  Elvastoke  !  oft  waking  from  a  dream, 

Tbat  bad  in  kindest  cruelty  deceived, 

I've  closed  my  eyes  to  be  again  entranced — 

Again  deceived.     Now  will  I  play  the  conqueror 

Upon  my  dreams  !     I  will  look  down,  and  fancy 

I  am  still  far  distant — still  an  exile. 

How  sweet  to  know  I  can  on  the  instant  wake 

To  certainty — reality  most  blessed  ! 

[Stands  looking  down,  the  arm  of  the 
hand  which  holds  the  hearVs-ease 
clasping  a  tree,  her  hat  hang- 
ing on  the  other. 

Enter  Lord  Ernest  Foljambe,  in  the  foreground. 

Lord  Ernest.  I^•e  read  how  a  young  Countess-bride  was 
woo'd 
In  privacy  by  one  who  call'd  himself. 
Like  her  he  woo'd,  of  low  degree  :  then  brought 
Unwittingly  to  view  the  noble  home 
Which  waited  her  control.     How  then  the  Earl 
Essayed  to  read  in  her  unpractised  eyes 
The  vast  amaze  and  admiration,  which 
The  liveried  menials,  costly  furniture. 
And  decorations  rare,  might  be  su])posed 
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Therein  to  picture.     But  he  was  mistaught ; 

'J'he  story  runs,  she  gazed  on  all  indifferent. 

Till,  hidden  in  the  closest  nook  of  the  park. 

They  saw  a  rustic  cottage,  unadorned. 

Save  that  the  rough-hewn  bench,  and  humble  porch, 

Were  trelliced  o'er  with  love's  own  veil,  sweet  woodbine  ! 

There,  as  'tis  chronicled,  the  lowly  bride 

For  the  first  time  linger'd  in  ecstacy  ! 

The  cottage  was  perfection  !  such  a  one 

She'd  known  aforetime :  there  had  she  been  born — 

Been  found  by  him ;  in  it  he'd  woo'd  and  won 

Her  young  affections. — 

In  her  pure  heart  the  gorgeous  castle  waked 

No  sympathies — the  cottage  was  its  home. 

Lois,  my  treasure  I   in  a  cottage  home 

First  saw  I  thee.     Saw  I  or  loved  I  first  ? 

Strange  !  that  intense  as  was  the  passion  raised 

In  my  void  heart,  by  that  sole  interview, 

I  cannot  summon  her  appearance  !     Did 

She  stand  ?     were  her  sweet  eyes  turned  towards  me, 

Or  from  me  ?     'Tis  mystery  all — a  sacred. 

Secret  mystery  ! 

We  read  that  the  last  scene 
Of  man's  existence  here — the  actual  death-pang, 
(T^at  entrance  at  tK  eternal  gate,  which  opes 
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But  inward,  and  but  once,  for  each  and  all,) 

Hatli  never  yet  been  witnessed ;  that,  howe'er, 

The  zealous  nurse  may  wake,  and  watch,  and  note. 

The  closing  scene  is  as  a  sealed  book — 

We  gaze,  but  provident  care  induces  aye 

Some  circumstance  to  catch  the  watchfullest  eye  : 

We  tuni — -'tis  past  !  — 

Eternity's  dread  entrance  should  be  senl'd ! — 

Love  is  like  death,  and  can  be  known  but  once  ! 

None  may  behold  its  birth  !     I  cannot  even 

Recall  its  circumstance — thus  should  it  be. 

[JValks  musing. 
Why  muse  I  thus  ?     Ijois,  my  beautiful  ! 
I  came  to  seek  thee,  and  have  let  mv  thouo-hts 
Run  random — no  ;  for  Lois  ever  shares 
Ernest's  each  thought,  be  it  of  life  or  death  ! 
Amy  said  she  lingered  ^midst  these  shades.     Lois 
Belov'd,  I  seek  thee  !    Ah  !  the  ecstacy 
To  know  this  happy  search  will  end  in  meeting  ! 

[Enter  Lord  Ernest  to  Lois,  who 
stands  looking  down,  her  flowers 
in  her  hat,  S^c.  ^'c. 
Lord  Ernest.  Lovely  as  lov'd  !     But  hist  !  why  stands 
she  thus  ? 
Now  would  I  exercise  a  fairy  power. 
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And  hush  the  air  to  stillness — ev'n  the  low 
Whispering  of  the  dancing  leaves — ^inine  ear 
Should  entertain  no  sense  of  sound,  save  her 
Most  gentle  inspiration.     I  would  catch 
Her  faintest  breath,  and  to  its  echo  tune 
My  beating  heart !     She  turns  ! — 

Lady,  forgive 
My  presence  !     If  it  offend,  I'll  leave  thee  ; 
Ah  I  forgive  again  !     What  will  fair  Lois 
Think  of  him,  who  hastily  advanced  a  pledge, 
And  in  the  self-same  breath  withdrew  it  ?     Lois, 
I  cannot  leave  thee ! 

Lois,  My  Lord! 

Lord  Ernest.  Speak  it  again  ! 

Lois  {hesitating.)  My  Lord  Ernest! 

Lord  Ernest,  (passionately)    Now  bless    thee  !    thou 
hast  spoke  the  welcomest  word  I 
I  will  not  ask  for  more  —  Pll  live  on  these  ! 
I'll  hoard  them — hide  them — echo  them  !     Thy  Ernest ! 
Why  so  I  am — thine  only — thine  for  ever  ! 

Lois.    Lord  Ernest,  is  this  kind,  to  take  my  w^ords. 
And  stamp  a  meaning  where  none  was  impress'd  r* 

l^Ernest  gazes  on  her  silently. 
WilPt  please  you  we  should  join  the  company? 

[Lord  Ernest  is  still  silent,  Lois  moves  on. 
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Fallier  L'Estrange  made  promise  yestere'en. 
To  show  me  o'er  the  Priory.     Fare  you  well ! 

Lord  Ernest.    Lady,  I  pray  thee    stay  !      Stay  till  T 
look 
Once  more,  and  disenchant  m}-^  Vilder'd  sense. 
There  is  a  breathing  beauty  in  thy  looks 
Minfht  well  excuse  a  hermit's  adoration. 
But  'twas  not  wholly  that — or  in  my  dreams. 
Or  in  some  waking  phantasy,  IVe  seen 
Some  startling  likeness  !     I  pray  you  pardon 
M}'  most  intense  amaze  !  'twas  here  !    'tis  gone  ! 
Thou  spokest  of  L'Estrange — I  hither  came, 
Charged  with  a  billet,  which  he  strict  enjoined 
Might  reach  thee,  ere  the  hour  at  which  he'd  fixed 
To  show  thee  o'er  the  Priory  ;  me  he  bless'd 
By  nomination  to  his  post  of  squire. 
Lepel  and  Lady  Clare  await  thy  presence. 
They  too  i)ropose  to  explore  the  building. 

Lois.  Oh ! 

Quickly  lead  me  to  them  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Before  you  read  your  note  ? 
■Lois.  I  had  forgot — 

]My  heart  forebodes  distress.     Oh  !  foolish  heart. 
To  look  for  woe  from  him  who  is  thy  all ! 

[Walks  apart  and  reads 
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"  Sweet  child  be  patient ;  ere  the  sun  revohe 
Thy  fiery  trial  ceases.     Until  then 
Keep  close-sealed  lips  ;  let  not  entreaty 
Howsoe'er  'tis  urged,  prev'ent  compliance." 
Be  still  my  boding  heart !  What,  have  I  borne 
The  vase  of  misery  to  brim,  and  shall 
I  falter  now  ? — now,  when  my  fear  is  only 
As  the  rose-leaf  added  ?     Aye,  there  it  is  : 
I  could  endure  anxiety,  doubt,  fear,  shame  ; 
But  now  that  joy  approaches  me,  I  tremble, — 
I  may  not  hesitate — 

My  lord  !  I  pray  you 
Let  us  now  join  the  lady  Clare. 

Lord  Ernest.  Dost  thou  command  me  ? 

Lois.  Oh  !  I  do  entreat  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Wait  rather  till  I  plead  to  thee ! 

Lois ! 
This  golden  hour,  which  first  has  blessed  me 
With  thy  sweet  converse,  must  still  further  crown 
My  joy — I  love  thee !  start  not,  nor  tremble  ! 
Ev'n  tho'  myself  am  wrapt  in  ecstacy  ! 
I  love  thee  ! — 'Tis  said  !  and  said  to  her  !  'tis 
Breathed  upon  her  cheek's  rich  colouring ;  she  has 
Heard  my  vow,  she  knows  its  import,  by  this 
Trembling  hand,  whose  pulse  beats  in  mine  own  ! 
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Lois  I  love  !  and  how  I  love,  let  those 
Who  like  myself  have  lived  to  mature  age. 
Unknown — unfound  of  love,  imajrine  ! 

Yet, 
This  love  so  single,  so  entire — I  will 
Restrain— I'll  bury — name  no  more,  if,  as 
I  sometimes  fear,  a  fitter,  younger  mate 
Hath  opened  first  the  bud  of  thy  heart's  blossom. 
IsH  so  ? — my  ward — 

Need  I  say  more  ?     Thou'rt  silent — ah  !  beware  I 
Speak  quickly,  if  thy  love  be  joined  with  his. 
One  only  word  I  ask — his  name.    Still  mute  ? 
My  heart  leaps  wildly — ah  !  be  merciful  I 
If  I  indeed  be  blessed  with  thy  love. 
Still  stand  thou  speechless — let  me  gaze  on  thee, — 
Let  me  but  clasp  thy  hand,  I  ask  no  more. 
Not  even  a  look  consenting  :  I  would  not 
So  far  invade  thy  purity  as  tax 
Thy  downcast  glance  to  meet  my  raptured  eye  ! 
Thou'rt  speechless  still !     Most  eloquent  silence  ! 
Which  not  forbids  my  fondest  hopes  ! 

But,  Sweet  ! 
Why  are  these  tears  ?  hath  Ernest  caused  tears 
In  her  whose  every  grief  he  would  imbibe  ? 
Lois,  what  would'stthou  ?     Have  my  impatient  words 
VOL.  II.  K 
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Startled  thy  virgin  softness  ?     Oh  !  excuse 
Tlie  tide,  which,  flowing  so  long  noiselessly 
In  secret,  gaining  new  and  newer  strength, 
Now  springs  impetuous  to  light — thine  eyes  ! 

Now  shall  I 
Weary  thee  with  raptures.     Seems  it  to  me 
I  have  not  told  a  tithe  of  my  fond  love  ! 
My  wishes,  hopes,  endowments,  prospects — all 
Molten  by  it,  lie  at  thy  feet, — 'tis  thine 
To  shape  them. 

Lois.  But  Clara  and  Lepel  ? 
Lord  Ernest.  Oh  !  heed  not  them  ! 

A  month  ago,  I  should  have  deemed  they  might 
Have  grown  impatient ;  now  I  doubt  not 
Tliev  both  are  full  well  pleased  w  ith  our  delay  ! 

Fair  maiden, 
'J'here  are  flowers  within  thy  zone, — 
'J'lius  far  I  pray  thee  suffer — they  are  violets. 
And  violets  are  known  to  be  love's  own  ! 
Suflfer  me  ! 

[Lord  Ernest   offers  to  take  them 
from  her    waist.       Lois    turns 
away  weeping. 
Lord  Ernest,     Deniest  thou   me  ?    sweet  maid,   be 
merciful ! 
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Was  thy  persuasive  silence  then  not  sooth  ? 
Did  I  deceive  myself?     Thine  head  avert 
Chills  my  shocked  soul. 

Turn  to  me,  Lois,  turn  thee  ! 
I*m  heartsick  at  thy  silence — speak — 
{He  kneels.)  These  flowers  ? 

Lois.  Alas  !  my  lord, 

This  billet ; — Pm  restrained 

Lord  Ernest.    Again,  speak  once  more  to  me,  turn 
to  me, 
Look  on  me  !  I  said  anon,  I  would  not 
Tax  thee  for  one  look — now  I  entreat  thee 
Look  on  me  !  let  thy  glance  exchange  with  mine  ! 
Lois,  fear  makes  men  daring  !  look  on  me  maid. 
Thy  tongue  is  mute,  but  eyes,  like  thoughts,  can  ne'er 
Be  tortured,  chained — look  to  me. 

\^She  turns. 
Ah  !  thou'rt  mine  ! 
Hush  these  wild  throbs — thou'rt  mine — ne'er  heed  the 

note. 
The  Father  is  my  friend,  thine  too,  he'll  bless  us 
With  approval  ;  Amy,  Lepel  and  Clara, 
All,  all  will  joy  ;  my  heart  beats  jubilant  '. 
Sweet  Lois,  cheer  thee, — why  these  tears  ?  bethink  thee 
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That  thy  influence  sole  hath  power  to  gladden 
All  our  friends — me  chiefly,  me  pre-eminent  ! 

Lois.  Alas !  alas  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Why  dost  thou  sigh  ?  Sweet, 

speak ! 

Lois.  Will  all  be  happy  ? 

Lord  Ernest.  All  —  there  is  not  a  wish 

I  will  not  sponsor ;  and  if  wishes  lie 
Within  the  compass  of  a  lich  man's  purse, 
(Most  do)  all  shall  be  happy 

Hath  Lois 
Wishes  ?  let  her  try  my  power. 

Lois.  Amy — 

Lord  Ernest.  Well,  Amy. 

Lois.  Amy  and  the  boy — 

Lord  Ernest.  What,  Louis  ?  ha  !  thou  triestme  nearly  ! 
almost 
Thou  wakest  thus  the  fears  thine  eyes'  soft  pledge 
Had  luUabied  ; — he  too  may  love  thee — May  ? 
He  must — but  Sweet,  loves  he  like  Ernest  ?  he  ! 
As  fondly,  singly  ?     No,  in  Amy's  garden 
Was  he  by  thy  side  ?  Measure  his  love  by  mine  ! 
I  cannot  quit  thy  presence.     U  aflairs 
Compel  my  stay,  my  spirit  comes  afore. 
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And  Ernest,  soul-less  is  until  he  follow  ! 
Louis  can  angle,  read — aye,  read,  and  hours 
He  spends  with  pen,  and  ink,  and  book,  intent 
On  abstruse  learning.     Say,  does  this  youth  love  ? 

Lois.  Perchance  my  lord,  when  you  have   thought  lie 
read. 
The  book  was  but  the  veil  to  hide  his  love ; 
A  pretext  to  the  company  to  avoid 
Their  converse  ;  he  meanwhile  in  spirit,  shared 
That  of  the  one  he  loved.     Oh  !  believe 
The  boy  Lord  Eniest  blessed  by  teaching,  loves — 
And  loves  more  fondly  far,  than  Ernest  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  How  ? 

Lois.  Fonder,  for  earlier. 

Lord  Ernest.  Tell  me,  how  grew  his  love  ? 

Lois.  That  question  put  I  once,  and  straight  received 
A  string  of  questions  in  reply.     Said  he, 
"  Strip  a  young  rosebud,  and  detect  where  first 
And  how  the  green  germ  blusheth  crimson,  or 
Go  watch  the  river  rolling  to  the  sea. 
And  tell  where  first  it  weds  the  briny  wave ; 
Or  note  the  heaven-hued  iris,  and  tell  where 
Its  co-mingling  dyes  first  blend. 

I  might 
Describe  of  wave,  and  bud,  and  arch  the  change. 
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As  soon  as  date  my  love — so  all  unseen 
And  only  watched  by  nature  it  hath  grown." 

Lord   Ernest.    A  pretty  catechism  !    yet,  fair  Lois, 
say. 
Smacks  not  such  love  of  tameness  ?    I  can  tell 
When  first  thy  presence  kindled  mine. 

That  one 
Sole  interview,  brief  as  a  breath  in  sooth, 
Yet  coined  by  feeling  into  ages  !  even  now 
Thy  words  add  to  its  strength. 

Lois.  The  love  1  tell  of  knows  no  sense  of  growth  ; 
'Twas  not — it  is,  and  is  a  rose — what  power 
Can  blanch  the  rose  to  lily  white  ? 

The  one 
Who  boasts  this  love  hath  not,  and  doth  not  wish 
The  power  of  change,  or  growth.     The  vase  once  full 
Can  know  no  change  till  it  first  suffer  loss  : 
The  heart,  when  filled  with  love,  is  like  the  vase. 
{Aside)  I  trembled  once  ;  my  promise  to  L'Estrange 
Was  jeopardied-=Oh  !  Love,  forgive  the  ruse 
Which  only  Love  could  teach ! 
{Aloud)  My  lord,  I  pray  you  lead  me  to  fair  Clara. 

Lord  Ernest.  At  my  own  peril,  still  I  must  confess 
Thy  every  word  swells  mine. 

Lois.  Yet,  let  us  go. 
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Lord  Ernest.  Whither  ? 

Lois.  'Vo  Clara  and  Lepel — they  cross  the  terrace ; 
Lepel  comes  hitherward,  I'll  join  the  lady  ; 
In  the  south  gallery  we  will  await 
Your  lordship's  coming. 

Lord  Ernest.  Sweet,  adieu  ! 

[E.rit  Lois. 
Our  prayers 
Importunate  thus  punish  us  ;  I  urged 
Her  speech,  and  it  hath  poisoned  bliss  ! 

Enter  Lepel. 

Lepel ! 
Lepel.  In  haste  to  offer  gratulations  ;  my  liOrd 
May  ye  be  ever  happy  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Thanks,  thanks. 

Lepel.    Thanks,  thanks  ?  methinks  you  speak  much 
like  to  one 
Who    says,    "Thanks  friend,    for    nought  I"     Scholar, 

beware  ; 
You,  though  so  learned  in  love  theoretical. 
Have  reached  some  knotty  point  which  the  unlearned 
Must  disentangle — speak  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  I  thought  her  angel  ! 
Lepel.  'Twas  a  fool's  thought. 
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Lord  Ernest.  Right,  right ;  but  do  not  thou  Increase 
my  care : 
If  thou  hadst  lately  heard  thy  Clara  tell  thee 
That  one  whom  thou  suspectedst  loved  her. 
Excelled  thee  in  his  passion,  thou  wouldst  be 
Moved.     'Tis  nature ;  Lepel,  was — was  this  kind  ? 

Lepel.  Aye,  very  kind. 

Lord  Ernest.  You  mock  ! 

Lepel,  Not  I ;  you  thought  her  angel,  say  your  prayers ; — 
Her  words  have  whipped  the  fancy  from  your  mind. 
Giving  you  too  delicious  proof. — 

Lord  Ernest.  Of  what  ? 

Lepel.  That  she  is  dearer  far  than  angel,  for 
She's  woman  !     Come  ! 

\^Exeunt. 
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ACT    IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Gallery. 

Enter  Lord  Ernest. 

Lord  Ernest.  This  night  to  joy 

And  fairest  revelry  is  due,  to  grace 
My  friend's  return.     Ah  !  honesty,  confess, 
Was  Ernest  thinking  of  Lepel  ?     Lois, 
And  Lois  only  occupies  ;  yet,  even  now, 
While  by  the  sportive  pleasantry  of  Clare 
Condemned  to  seek  her  midst  the  maze  of  masques, 
Unwitting  what  disguise  she  hath  assumed, 
A  stripling  in  a  cloak  and  beaver  passed — 
What  then  ^     Can  none  but  he— but  who  ?     Oh  Love  ! 
Thou'st  made  a  villain  of  an  honest  man  ! 
That  boy,  who  was  the  apple  of  mine  eye 
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I  have  neglected,  slighted,  nay  rejoiced 
When  his  enduring  absence  has  released  me 
From  his  society.     This  is  cruel, 
Deceitful,  jealous,  monstrous  ! — I  must  straight 
Examine  my  changed  soul. 

Time  was,  I  shared 
My  every  feeling  with  L'Estrange,  but  now 
T  study  to  avoid  him,  lest  he  jeer 
My  new-sprung  passion.     How  comes  this  ?  feel  I 
A  secret  consciousness  of  having  injured  ? 
The  fact  alone  of  never  making  known 
My  love  for  I^ois,  proves  me  but  too  guilty. 

Sweet  maid,  thy  silence  chains  my  tongue 
Even  now  this  feast  would  wear  a  brighter  hue, 
Had  I  but  shared  my  secret  with  the  Father. 
I'll  seek  him  straight ;  I'll  tell  him  too  my  fears 
Of  the  boy's  influence  over  Amy's  orj}han ; 
His  judgment  shall  again  direct  and  aid, 
And  if  'tis  proved  the  youth  hath  first  awak'd 
Her  virgin  heart,  she's  his  ! 
Oh  heaven  !   if  the  resolution  only 
Inflict  this  anguish — why  'tis  ever  thus; 
The  act  is  nothing,  once  be  resolved. 
The  duty  sooths;  even  if  it  impose 
The  plucking  out  an  eye  ;  a  skilful  hand 
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Will  execute  the  deed,  ere  the  warm  glow 
Of  satisfaction  deaden  :  L'Estrange  shall  be 
My  surgeon.     But  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Mask  as  a  Monk. 

Mask.  Thou  namedst  L'Estrange. 

Lord  Ernest.  Even  so  ;  I  seek  him. 

Mask.  Beware  L'Estrange ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Oh,  aye  I 

Mask.  Thou  mockest !  but  I  say,  beware  L'Estrauji*'. 
Beware  him,  whom  men  call  the  Father,  him 
Who  calls  himself  L^Estrange  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Who  calls  himself  ? 

Mask.  Oh  !   have  I  touched  you  ?  I  am  grieved,  mv 
lord. 
To  snap  the  golden  chain  which  linked  your  soul 
'I'o  that  deceiver.     .     . 

Lord  Ernest.  Beware — deceiver  ?  this  revel  may   ex- 
cuse 
Much  pleasantry ;  sir  ?klonk,  your  words  exceed 
Discretion,  and  when  I  profess  myself 
Lord  Ernest,  you'll  excuse  my  longer  stay. 

Mask.  1  knew  thou  wert  Lord  Ernest — I  kufjw  lou, 
Thou  art  the  most  abused  man.     L'Estrange — 

Lord  Ernest.  I  bid  thee  have  a  care  ! 
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Mask*  I  have  no  need, 

His  base  imposture  is  so  rank,  it  needs  none  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Now  am  I  driv'n  to  violate  the  ntes 
Of  hospitaUty  !     What  ho  !  within  ! 

Mask.  Restrain  thy  anger  till  I  have  declared 
L'Estrange's  perfidy,  he  has  imposed 
Upon  thy  gracious  nature,  in  professing 
Friendship  to  Lord  Clarges. 

Lord  Ernest.  Pray  you,  leave  me. 

Go  seek  a  fitter  subject  for  your  jest, 
I  know  the  Father  well,  even  as  my  life 
Esteem  I  him  ;  he's  honest  as  the  day  ! 

Mask.  Alas  !  that  noble  hearts  should  be  deceived  ! 
Why  now,  perchance  'twill  move  thine  indignation, 
To  be  assured  how  this  impostor  framed 
His  tale  well-seeming,  gave  a  packet  too. 
As  coming  from  Lord  Clarges — was  it  not  so  ? 
This  packet  prayed  Lord  Ernest's  guardianship 
For  his  fair  son  young  Louis — was  it  not  so  P 
What  wilt  thou  say,  if  I  protest  the  boy 
Is  the  deceiver's  own^  and  only  child  ? 
Lord  Ernest^  thou  art  moved  :  retire  awhile 
From  this  commingling  throng ; — here  in  this  shade. 

{Groups  of  Masks  pass  over  the  stage, 
among  whom  Lois,  Clara,  and  Lepel.) 
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Lord  Ernest.  Leave  me,  thou  man  unlvnown  ! 
If  thou  badst  spoken  truth,  the  fairest  dreams 
Of  confidence  man  e'er  was  blessed  with  vanish  ! 
Lois  ! — 'twas  she  !  what,  am  I  paralyzed  ? 
Why  quit  I  not  the  baneful  influence 
Of  this  most  miserable  herald  ! 

Sir, 
I  do  again  protest  my  unbelief. 
What !  shall  the  slimy  tongue  of  vile  detraction 
Destroy  in  one  short  hour,  the  fruit  of  years  ? 
Away  ! — My  friend  is  honest  ;  I'll  delay 
No  more,  but  seek  him  straightway. 

Mask.  Art  thou  sure 

No  softer  metal  draws  thee  hence,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Ernest.  Now  if  a  look  could  kill  thee  !     .     . 

Mask.  Thou  would'st  do  well 

To  spare  it  ;  my  good  lord,  I  have  lived  long, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  be  deceived  ;  I  know  too 
You  marvel  at  my  tidings — marvel  more 
When  I  shall  tell  you  how  L'Estrange  contrived. 
By  skilful  praises,  in  his  feigned  letter. 
To  win  vou  to  his  wish,  which  hinged  on  this. 
That  you  should  ask  his  stay  at  Elvastoke. 

Was  it  not  so  ? 
The  letter  urged  his  erudition,  while 
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His  subtle  tongue,  more  practised  than  his  pen. 

Completed  your  delusion.     Need  I  tell 

How  all  bis  scbemes  succeeded  ?  bow  again 

Induced  in  part,  by  infantile  entreaty, 

Tbe  child's  fond  nurse,  old  Amy,  was  installed  ; 

(Even  as  we  read,  tbe  Israelitisb  babe. 

By  happy  stratagem,  was  erst  consigned 

To  its  own  sister,  by  the  Egyptian  maid.) 

Thus  it  befel  with  him  :  from  his  seventh  year 

I'hou'st  watched  his  opening  mind — and  oh  !  believe, 

That  though  imperious  duty  lay  upon  me, 

The  ungi'ateful  task  of  disabusing  thee 

As  to  this  man's  unworthiness  ;  yet  still. 

Not  for  a  kingdom  would  I  stain,  or  blot 

The  boy — young  Louis  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Now  bless  the  word  ! 

Ha  !  am  I  wavering  ?     Out  upon  such  friendship 
As  can  endure,  and  blossom,  and  increase 
While  all  goes  smooth  ;  but  doubts,  and  hesitates 
At  slander's  merest  whisper. 

Hear,  sir  Monk  ! 
I  hold  myself  excused  from  all  belief 
Of  this  most  monstrous  fiction  ;  nay,  I  shame 
That  thy  vile  taunts  prevailed  to  keep  me  here 
One  moment  longer  than  my  judgment  taught. 
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You,  I  know  not,  or  only  know  to  avoid  : 
L'Estrange  hath  been  for  years,  companion,  friend, 
Adviser,  all  that  age  can  be  to  manhood  : 
When  in  the  path  of  one  of  noble  mien. 
Ourselves,  per  force,  assume  a  loftier  gait ; 
Coping  with  his,  my  mind,  ambhioned  worth. 
And  often  have  his  counsels,  quaintly  given. 
Saved  me  vast  cost  of  sorrow  and  regret ; 
t  or  as  by  wise  decree,  it  is  ordained. 
That  ever  for  our  future  wisdom,  we 
Should  pay  the  ready  money  of  our  youth. 
And  in  exchange,  take  that  uncertain  good. 
Experience  ;  so  his  experience,  like 
To  liberal  banker,  hath  supplied  a  store 
For  all  my  wants.     Can  all  this  be  forgotten  ? 
Never,  by  Eniest :  so,  sir,  fare  ye  well. 

Mask.  Stay,  thou  impetuous  man  I — 

Know,  I'm  Lord  Clarges  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  It  may  be  so,  the  Father  is  my  friend  ! 

Mask.  Still  obduraie  !  I'll  try  a  softer  theme. 
Good  sir,  what  wilt  thou  say  if  I  unfold 
Fair  Lois's  true  parentage  ?     Nay,  start  not ! 
Her  true  name  is  Varelst  I 

Lord  Ernest.  Foul  fiend,  away  ! 

Not  even  her  name  shall  shake  my  confidence  ! 
Begone  !  I'll  hear  no  more  ! 
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Mask  {aside.)  Unequalled  constancy 

Now  doth  this  faith  heap  burning  coals  of  fire 
Upon  my  guilty  head  1 
{Aloud)  My  lord,  I  leave  you. 


Lord  Ernest  alone. 

Is  this  a  revel  ?  is  not  this  the  night 
When  fondest  wishes  thought  to  win  assurance 
Of  all  I  craved  or  hoped  ?  Alas  !  this  hour 
Of  tempting  trial  !  it  must  not  he  shared 
With  thoughts  of  Lois. 

How  my  very  soul 
Seems  o'  the  sudden  purified  and  cleansed. 
As  though  I'd  suffered  penance,  being  doomed 
To  hear  the  slanderer's  tale,  and  being  shrived, 
Can  with  a  firmer  and  a  lighter  heart 
Seek  counsel  of  the  Father. 

Named  he  not 
Lois  ?  she  too  Varelst  ?   'tis  mystery, 
Or  likelier,  worse — invention. 

My  poor  boy  ! 
Thy  interests  stir  themselves  withhi  my  heart. 
And  will  not  be  denied.     I'll  seek  him  first ; 
The  cloak  and  beaver  even  now  I  saw 


[Exit. 
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Glance  through  the  corridor — methought  'twas  he 
Who  wore  them  ;  I  observed  the  lingering  footstep 
And  the  back-turning  head  were  such  as  his — 
I'll  seek  him. 

[Exit  Lord  Ernest. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Oriel  Chamber. 


Louis  alone,  habited  in  a  cloak  and  beaver,  his  mask  in 

his  hand. 

Oh  fate  !  why  dost  thou  joy  to  mock  our  eyes 
With  brightest  gems  and  flowers,  and  then  forget. 
That  thy  poor  victims,  gazing  on  their  hues, 
Have  suffered  their  fond  wishes  to  believe 
Such  only  wreathed  for  them  ! 

I  feel  like  one 
Enchanted  !  aye,  as  one  who  hears  the  harp 
Of  gladness,  yet  dare  not  attune  his  heart 
To  its  forbidden  music.     Flowers  and  joy 
Are  round  me  shed,  tempting  by  many  dear 
And  cherished  tokens,  my  assumption.     Alas  ! 
Fain  would  I  claim  again  their  happy  kindred  ; 
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But  if  I  think  of  joy,  the  music  jars. 
The  flowers  fall  withered,  and  I^m  left  alone. 
This  now  lone  room,  where  all  my  happier  hours 
Were  passed,  exhibits,  in  its  chill  neglect, 
A  faithful  miiTor  of  my  fortune.     Ah  ! 
I'd  not  observed  the  recent  ornaments; 
These  were  his  taste— /ii5  kindness.     Oh  !  forgive- 
My  heart  forgive  my  heart  I  that  e'er  could  doubt- 
Why  now,  this  voided  room  methinks  is  peopled 
With  brighter  creatures  than  the  banquet  hall. 
Here  can  I  see  Lord  Ernest  urging  me 
By  gentlest  words  (and  looks  that  superseded 
Their  influence)  to  some  most  welcome  task  ; 
There  too  the  Father  earnestly  exchanging 
Looks  of  most  pleased  content  between  us  too — 
The  scholar  and  the  master. 

Amy  too. 
With  homely  distaff'helps  to  fill  the  picture 
Enamelled  on  my  heart.     Alas  !  the  room 
And  I  are  all  that's  left  to  tell  it  is 
Not  mere  chimera  !  I  gaze,  but  where  are  they 
Whom  memory  placed  conspicuous  in  the  group  ? 
I  dread  conjecture  ;  one  seeks  a  riddle. 
And  the  other — oh  !  my  rebellious  heart. 
Remember  duty  !     Aye,  and  the  billet — 
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Precious  remembrance  !  tLat  like  a  sunbeam  flinsrs 
A  tincture  of  the  hoped-for  coming  bHss, 
I  hail  thee  thankfully  ! 

[Loiiis  retires  into  the  Oriel  window. 

Enter  Lord  Ernest. 

Lord  Ernest.  How  welcome  is  the  stilly  influence 
Of  this  secluded  chamber,  showing  us 
How  wholesome  'tis  to  quit  the  garish  throng, 
And  medicine  the  mind  with  rest !  This  was 
The  poor  youth's  room,  and  here  I  thought  he  now 
Might  linger.  [Walks  musing. 

What  was  it  I  said  anon  ? 
Was't  of  L'Estrange,  or  Louis,  or  of  her  P 
My  mind  seems  startled  from  her  union 
With  memory.     Why  was  it  I  hither  came  ? 

Louis  (aside.)  Oh  that  I  could  steal  forth  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  In  this  fair  chamber 

Daily  we  sat,  Louis,  L'Estrange,  and  L 
How  soothing  to  my  toss'd  and  harassed  mind 
Is  the  cool  quiet  solitude  !  [Muses. 

Now  can  I 
Summon  our  semblance  as  it  was  for  years  ; 
With  eager  eye,  subdued  by  modest  awe. 
There  sat  young  Louis,  drinking  in  my  words. 
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That  bore  resemblance  to  a  traced  map, 
Which  ever  and  anon  L'Estrange  with  rich 
And  clear  description,  amplified,  until 
The  moulding  mind  was  stored  with  a  picture 
Approaching  near  perfection  ;  for  the  boy's 
Surpassing  talents  oft  supplied  such  close 
And  vigorous  inquiry,  as  would  put 
His  teachers  to  a  pleasant  proof  of  skill ! 
Aye,  those  indeed  were  days,  worthy  to  be 
Enrolled  in  memory's  choicest  register. 
Well  may  I  prize  them,  for  in  truth,  of  late, 
I^ve  noted  none  resembling.     Ernest  is  gi'own 
Suspicious  of  himself  and  all  his  friends, — 
A  tyrant  too^  and  covetous  ;  jealous 
Besides — besides  ?  say  rather  first,  for  that's 
The  root  of  all  his  misery — I  am 
Most  miserable  thus  to  have  accurate 
Conception  of  my  state,  and  yet  no  means 
Of  cure  !     INIisery  ever  grafts  itself 
Upon  the  stem  of  sin  ;  without  its  sap, 
'Twould  instant  die.     Hath  Ernest  sinned  ? 

Louis  {as iff e,)  Never  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Aye,  in  deception. 

Did  I  not  strict  conceal  my  pui'posed  call 
At  Amy's  cottage  from  L'Estrange  ?     What  came 
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Of  ihat  ? — misery  ?     Never  !  never  !  nought 

But  rapture  !  Lois,  beloved  !  thy  name 

Can  conjure  none  but  images  of  bliiris  ! 

Why  am  I  wretched  then  ?     The  boy — the  mask — 

Aye,  that  accursed  mask  hath  sown  suspicion 

Within  my  mind,  of  one  whose  worth  I  could 

Have  warranted  with  life  !     Ernest,  be  honest 

To  thyself — thy  friend — and  even  to  the  mask — 

Suspicion  is  like  confidence,  and  may 

Be  sown  at  random  on  fresh  ground ;  but  still. 

Like  confidence,  it  straightway  withering  lies, 

If  'tis  not  cultured. 

And  does  Ernest  seek 
To  nurse  suspicion  of  his  friend  ?     Alas  ! 
Assurances  so  oft  repeated,  though 
Of  trust  unshaken,  do  imply  a  conflict 
But  little  honourable.     'Tis  plain  I  doubt, 
And  doubt  is  dangerous.     I'll  join  the  crowd. 

Louis  {aside.)  Is't  me  he  doubts  ? 

[As  Lord  Ernest  (urns,  he  encounters 
Louis,  luho  has  been  trying  to  quit 
the  room.  They  pass.  After  they 
have  passed,  both  turn  ;  they  stand  a 
moment,  as  if  irresolute.  Lord  Er- 
nest opens  his  arms,  and  Louis  rushes 
into  them. 
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Lord  Ernest.  My  injured  Louis  !    injured,   yet   how 
loved  ! 
Lean  on  me  still ;  these  tears  that  speak  thy  woe, 
Distil  reproaches  !  ^ 

Louis.  Ah  !  no,  believe  me. 

Lord  Ernest.  Why  dost  thou  tremble  so,  yet  shrink 
away 
From  my  supporting  arm  ?     Canst  thou  forgive  ? 

Louis.  What  is  there  to  forgive  ? 

Lord  Ernest.  Neglect,  forgetfulness,  and  cruelty. 

Louis.  Do  this  fair  chamber^s  decorations  show 
Forgetfulness  ?     Or  did  the  call  at  Amy's 
Speak  neglect  ?     When  was  Lord  Ernest  cruel  ^ 
Never  to  Louis — never — ^never ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Was  it  not  barbarous  to  leave  thee  boy 
To  feed  on  the  inquietude  my  means 
Had  brought  on  thee  ? 

Louis.  My  Lord  ? 

Lord  Ernest  {turns  quicklij.)  Who  entered  then  ? 

Louis.  No  one,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Ernest.    Now,  how  doth  passion  catch. 
And  strain  the  merest  modulation,  even 

As  it  lists  !     I  could  have  sworn 

What  was't  thou  said'st  ? 

Louis.  I   have   forgot — what  was  it  ?    You   spoke  of 
woe. 
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But  never  caused  it. 

Without  the  glorious  sun  the  earth  were  void 

Of  colour,  light,  or  sense  of  light ;  such  sun 

Was  my  Lord  Ernest  !     He  was  my  mordant ; 

Parted  from  him,  my  nature  sleeping  lay  : 

'Tis  only  when  returned  to  Elvastoke, 

T  feel  to  have  possession  of  myself  I 

Lord  Ernest.  Then  thou  lovest  Elvastoke  "^ 

Louis.     'Tis  Paradise  I 

Lord  Ernest.  Could'st  pass  thy  life  here  ? 

Louis,   i  should  die  exikd  ! 

Lord  Ernest.   My  fears  dissolve  like  wreaths  of  melted 
snow. 
Soothing  and  soft — so  soft  I  wonder  how 
They  e'er  existed.     Louis,  Pve  still  a  word 
Of  closer  question. 

[Masked  companj/ Jill  the  room- 

Louis.  My  Lord,  not  now. 

Lord  Ernest.  Well  then,  to-moiTow  be  it. 

Louis.  This  hour  I  promised  to  set  out  for  Stoke, 
With  its  young  owner,  my  companion,  friend, 
With  your  consent  my  Lord,  to  spend  a  day. 
Yet  if  my  stay 

Lord  Ernest.  Not  so — some  other  X\xi^ 

Louis.  Then,  my  good  Lord,  farewell  ! 
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Lord  Ernest.  Farewell  ?  the  revel  is  but  early  waked. 
Come,  join  the  Maskers. 

Louis.  My  Lord,  excuse  my  stay,  my  friend  awaits 
M}'^  coming. 

Lord  Ernest.  All  peace  go  with  thee ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

The  Ball  Room. 
Music  and  Masks. 


Mask,  as  Queen  Elizabeth.  Is't  you  Sir  Knight,  who, 
crutching  a  lame  muse 
Deface  our  casements,  and  our  trees  incise  ? 
We'll  have  you  doomed  to  tedious  penalty — 
The  Court  commands  you  read  your  verse. 

Mask,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Fair  Dame  ! 

.Justice  is  painted  even  handed — grant 
My  doom  be  earned,  what  will  the  Court  award 
^Gainst  her  who  graved  a  picture  on  my  heart. 
Which,  like  to  glass,  could  but  be  diamond-carved. 
Nor  razed,  till  heart  like  glass,  be  broken  quite  ? 
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Queen  Elizabeth.  You  must  first  prove  yon  know  wliat 

painting  is. 
Sir    Walter.    Painting's  Promethean — an  art,  whose 

glory 
Theft — its  best  completeness  in  deception. 

Queen   Elizabeth.    Out  on   thy    wit  !    Sir  Prisoner, 

thou'rt  cast  ! 
Sir  Walter,  Without  a  trial  ? 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Trial?  of  what  ?  of  skill?  woulclst 

draw  my  face  ? 
Sir  Walter.  Aye,  Dame. 
Queen  Elizabeth.  How,  Sir  Knight  ? 

Sir  Walter.  Nearer  mine  own  ! 

Queen  Elizabeth.    Like   thine  own,  would  scarce  be 

fair ! 
Sir   Waller.    How   know  you  that  ?    think  you  me. 

Royal  Lady, 
An  owl  ? 

Queen  Elizabeth.  Wh}^,  owls 

Be  shrouded. 

Sir  Walter.  Not  at  night. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  Ergo,  thou  art  no  owl:  yet  will  I 

draw 
Thy  likeness. 

Sir  Walter.  Where  ? 

VOL.  II.  O 
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Queen  Elizabeth.  Oh  here  !  my  shoe 

shall  serve 
For  biirine,  and  the  floor  for  canvas  ; — see  ! 
A  striking  likeness — artist-like,  in  chalks. 

Sir  Walter.  Oh  !  cruel  Queen  !  not  satisfied  to  tread 
Upon  a  poor  man's  mantle  !  now  would'st  dance 
Upon  his  image  ? 

Queen  Elizabeth.    Aye,    would  1 — rather  than  as  a 
widow 
Dance  upon  his  grave  ! 

Sir  Walter.  Then  royalty  hath  not  divorced  thy  heart 
From  love  ? 

Queen  Elizabeth.  First  tell  me  how  the 

heated  air 
Of  court  agreeth  with  yourself,  Sir  Knight  ? 

Sir   Walter.   Oh  !    I  pine   sorely   for   fresh  air,  and 
smiles 
From  one  yclept  Clara  Varelst—  and  thou  ? 

Queen  Elizabeth.    Ask  but  thyself, — the  heart  that 
truly  beats 
Need  never  doubt  return  of  equal  love. 

Sir  Walter.  Knowest  thou,  unlearned  Dame,  thou  hast 
recast 
A  thought  of  lionest  Plato's  ? 

Queen  Elizabeth.  Unlearned  ?  why  what  a  word  was 
there!  I  vow 
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IVe  won  the  wager  !  good  Queen  Bess  unlearned ! 
Clara  Varelst  thou  meanest.     Yield  tbee,  yield  ! 
I  longer  have  maintained  the  masquerade  ! 

Sir  Walter.  For  one  so  all  unlearned,  thou'rt  quick  as 
light ! 
But  grant  thy  conquest  warrant  my  return 
To  sunshine,  and  again  will  I  engage 
In  merry  strife  with  thee. 

{Offers  to  take  off  her  mask.) 
These  odious  clouds 
Muffle  my  wit,  which  is  at  best  but  scant. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  Tlien  were  T  mad  to  lend  it  helping 
hand  ! 
But  seriously,  I  must  in  haste  away, 
I  promise  made  to  Ernest  to  reveal 
Fair  Lois's  Roman  costume  at  this  hour, 
If  ere  this  hour  Love  hath  not  oped  his  eyes. 
Wilt  please  your  Knightship  walk  ? 

Sir  Walter.  Most  Royal  Queen  I 

Fair  Dame  ! — Sweet  Clara,  I  am  thine  ! 

[Exeunt  Masks,  S^c. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  Gallery. 

Enter  Lord  Ernest. 

Lord  Ernest.  Not  here  ?  is  she  not  here  ?     In  vain  I 
roam, 
TelUng  myself  I  seek  a  fresher  air, 
A  cooler  atmosphere.     INIy  fevered  mind. 
With  the  like  temperatm'e  hath  imbued  all  space  ; 
The  air  seems  stifling,  and  the  lights  burn  ill. 
What  is  it  thus  hath  wrapped  the  rooms  in  gloom  f* 
The  Banquet  Hall  o'erflowed,  yet  to  my  sense, 
It  seemed  but  a  moving  phantasy. 
Nought  real — nothing  healthful — hither  come  I 
Seeking  her,  who,  when  found,  will  instant  fuse 
These  thoughts  unwholesome. 
The  air  is  purer  where  she  bides — the  lamps 
Dispense  a  richer  light — music  and  mirth 
Seem  each  to  catch  fresh  impulse  from  her  eye. 

Varelst  ?  how  can  that  name  be  hers  ?     Something 

There  is  mysterious  o'er  her  fate ;  her  tears — 
What  of  her  tears  ?  by  them  my  heart  awoke 
To  quicker  life  ;  and  Louis's  words  of  peace 
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Should  have  sown  peace  within  my  harrowed  mind  ; 
He  could  not  be  unchanged,  and  love  her  too, 
As  she  is  loved  by  Ernest.    A  thought  occurs  ! 
His  sister  ! — ha  !  the  voices  were  alike  ! 
Sweet  Lois,  come,  and  'stablishing  this  hope, 
Dissolve  my  fears,  which,  like  an  opium  drug 
Steal  o'er  my  sense  with  pace  more  still  and  sure 
Than  nightmare  ;  for  I  wake,  yet  cannot  rid 
My  soul  of  the  fell  influence. 

What  mean 
Those  shrieks  ?  is^t  possible  I^m  not  awake  ? 
Again  ! — It  is  no  dream,  but  from  the  Hall 
Of  Banquet  issue  they.     My  fears  were  heralds  ! 
Heavenly  powers,  flames  ! 

[^Lord  Ernest  rushes  out. 

Enter  Lois,  supporting  Amy. 

Amy.  My  child — my  blessed  child  I  thou  hast  saved 
my  life  ! 

Lois.  Not  yet,  you  are  not  safe,  the  flames  increase. 
On  to  the  lodge,  I  will  assist  your  way. 
Dear  Amy,  haste ;  oh  !  that  I  could  impart 
A  portion  of  the  vigour  that  now  swells 
My  veins,  to  brace  your  strength  ! — It  seems  but  like 
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To  piles  ot"  gold,  proffered  to  those  that  starve  : 
It  mocks,  e'en  by  profusion.     I  pray  thee. 
Speed,  speed — lean  heavier  on  me,  I  am  strong  ! 

[The  Masked  Company  hurry  across  the  stage. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — The  Porters  Lodge. 

VEstrange  alojie, 

L'Estrange.    Scathless    I    am    escaped !     the   Jonah 
though 
I  be  !  I  am  escaped, — while  innocence 
And  worth  are  ^vhelmed,  or  struggHng  with  the  fire : 
Can  this  be  justice  ?     Providence,  forgive 
A  father's  frenzy  !  the  stern  shaft  strikes  home. 
Sped  by  unerring  aim.     I'm  childless  now. 
And  being  childless,— hopeless — viewless — lost ! 
I,  that  had  plumed  myself,  and  fondly  wove 
A  web  so  fine,  and  thought  no  other  hand 
Could  disengage  it — Heaven's  justice  ! — one  instant — 
Half  an  instant, —  a  solitary  spark 
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Dropt  by  a  drunken  hind,  had  power  to  tear  it 
From  off  the  cankered  prop  it  hung  on — Pride. 
And  tearing  it,  leaves  me  to  seek  my  friend, 
INIy  counsellor — and  thee,  my  child  !  my  child  ! 
Friendship  may,  phcenix-like,  revive;  but  thou. 
Canst  but  be  met  in  death — then  welcome  death. 
And  farewell  life  !  I  save  thee,  or  will  perish  ! 

Enter  Lord  Ernest,  hearing  a  mask. 


Lord  Ernest.  Father,  I've  saved  her  !  raise  her,  she 
but  faints  : 
This  odious  mask  obstructs  reviving  air. 
I  found  her  in  the  mingled  crowd,  darkened 
By  smoke  and  dread ; — sweet  maid,  look  up  ! 

L'Estrange.  My  son. 

Whom  hast  thou  saved  ? 

Lord  Ernest.  The  only  her — Lois  Varelst.    This  night 
Amy  assured  me  of  her  name — Varelst : 
The  maid  owns  parentage  with  his — my  ward's. 

VEstrange,  Alas  !  alas  !  another  arrow  falls  ! 
Is  my  breast  seared,  it  cannot  attract  all  ? 
Lord  Ernest,  haste  thee — rather  stay,  I'll  go ; 
This  is  no  Lois,  this  is  Clara — see. 
The  mask  removed.     Clara  Varelst,  herself. 
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Lord  Ernest.  Horrur  on  horror  piles  ! 

Lepel,  be  happy,  aud  thou  art  so,  lady. 
In  this  thy  present  state  ;  thou'rt  not  congealed 
By  fear,  nor  parched  by  flatt 'ring  mirage-hope. 

[Lays  her  down. 
Father,  be  thou  my  heir — 
She  shall  my  portion  be  in  life  or  death  ! 

[Rushes  out. 
Enter  Lois  and  Amy. 
Lois.  Here  rest  thee.  Amy. 

Father  !   [Throws  herself  into  his  arms.) 

Who  have  escaped  ? — thou — thou,  and  she  ? 
Is  this  sad  wreck  the  whole  of  that  gay  bark. 
This  morn  so  richly  freighted  ?  I  am  amazed, 
I  am  so  calm.     Where  is  Lepel,  and  where 
Lord  Ernest  ? 

VEstrange.  Met  you  not  him  ^  he  seeks  yuu — 

This  moment  he  rushed  hence  ;  hither  he'd  brought 
The  masked  Clare,  believing  he  bore  Lois. 

Lois.  Then  all  adieu  I      {To  Amy.)  For  all  your  care 

I  thank  you 

[To  L'E strange.)  Let  the  love  I  bore  you  live  in  your 

mind. 
As  odour  lingereth  when  the  rose  is  fled  : 
One  other  debt  I  owe, — my  life's  the  bond  ! 

o5 
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UEstrange.  My  child  !    I  charge  thee,  on   thy  Hfe 

abide  ! 
Lois.  Alas  !  that  charge  availeth  nought — my  life  ! 
What  is  it  ?     A  dull,  confused  future,  stretched 
At  length  illimitable.     This  hour  escaped. 
It  were  a  crime  to  risk  it — now  'tis  praise  ! 
I  owe  a  life — he  thought  he  had  saved  mine. 

UEstrange,  Thy  father's  claims 

Lois.  Are  cancelled  all  in  this  :  if  now  I  lived, 
(Having  lost  him,)  I  were  no  more  thy  child. 
I  should  become  a  charred  lump  of  clay. 
Nor  sense  of  hope,  nor  fear  of  ill  remaining, 
I  should  become  your  torment ;  you  may  delay 
My  passage,  and  thus  quench  the  glimmering  hope 
I  held  of  dying  with  him;  be  it  so — he's  dead  ! 
Now  I  charge  thee  !  I  am  his  widow  ! — Man  ! 
I  own  no  father — I  am  divorced  from  all ! 
To  please  you,  once  I  held  my  very  heart 
In  chains — they  hardened  it;  I  have  no  kin. 
The  fire  hath  changed  my  blood.     I'm  desperate. 
Off — desperate  !     The  Eastern  widow  claims 
Her  tribe's  applause,  and  wins  us  to  admire 
When  thus  she  springs,  to  join  her  husband's  pyre  ! 

[^Rushes  out,  V  Estrange  following  her. 
Scene  closes. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  Garden  before  the  Priory. 
Flames  burstiny  from  one  of  the  bayed  windows. 

Enter  Lois,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  and  beaver. 

Lois.  How  one  short  fleeting  hour  could  change  this 
home, 
So  late  a  paradise,  to  Hades  1     Then 
'Twas  thronged  with  life,  and  light,  and  joy.     Alas  I 
All  now  is  desolate,  deserted,  dark. 
Save  when  that  casement  sendeth  forth  a  tonifue 
Of  flame,  to  tell  of  dread,  and  woe,  and  death  ; 
Oh  that  its  light  would  guide  me  to  his  side. 
Though  its  embrace  were  then  our  winding  sheet ! 
Eniest,  where  art  thou  ?     Oh  this  waste  silence 
Clings  to  me,  invests  me  like  a  funeral  pall ! 
There  is  no  sound,  but  of  the  greedy  fire. 
Battling  with  massive  masonry — no  light. 
But  that  concentrate  blaze  which  darkens  darkness. 
My  heart !  my  heart !  stir  not,  but  be  thou  still 
As  death  ;  let  my  whole  sense  be  sight  !  I  see 
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A  single  lamp  traverse  the  gallery — 

'Tis  he  !  'tis  he  !  he  seeks  me  in  the  Oriel, 

Ernest,  beloved,  I  come  ! 

[Lois  springs  up   the   Terrace    steps, 

and  disappears  round    the  eastern 

angle. 

Enter  Lepel,  V Estrange,  and  Clara. 

Lepel.    This  way  I   heard  her  voice,   hut  none    are 

here. 
L Estrange.  Alas  I  we  are  too  late — she's  lost. 
Lepel.  Hope  still; 

Let  fear  be  only  as  the  spur  to  speed 
Our  hopes  to  their  escape ;  Ernest  hath  saved 
My  life  in  saving  Clara — it  is  just 
I  risk  his  gift  to  rescue  him  and  his. 
Collect  your  thoughts — advise  me  where  Hwere  best 
I  sought  them — speak  ! 

[^V Estrange  wrings  his  hands. 
Clara — speak  thou,  his  mind 
Seems  slipped  from  anchor ;  girl,  thine  eye  lightens. 
Aid  my  ready  aim. 

Clara.  The  Oriel — seek  them  there. 
Lepel.  Right  wench,  I'm  gone. 

Clara.  The     flames    increase — the    gallery    burns — 
Lepel ! 
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Beneath  the  Oriel  will  I  wait  my  doom 
In  thine.     Kindest  and  best,  farewell  ! 

[Exeunt  Lepel,  and  U Estrange.  Clara 
supports  Amy. 


SCENE  III. 

The  Oriel i  dark. 
Enter  Lord  Ernest,  with  a  lamp. 

Lord  Ernest.  Lois — sweet  Lois — in  vain,  in  vain,  I 
call. 
The  mutteiing  echo  only  heeds  my  cry  : 
How  now  its  tongueless  iteration  seems 
To  mock  ;  once,  once  'twas  grateful  melody  ! 
Lois  !  where  art  thou  ?  my  heart  misgives  me —  dead  ! 
Can  that  bright  form  accommodate  decay  ? 
And  dead  by  fire  !  most  monstrous  horror  !  burnt ! 
With  not  one  arm  to  clasp,  no  voice  to  breathe 
Oblivious  torpor  o'er  the  reeling  sense  ! 
Oh  heaven  ;  where  was  her  Ernest  when  she  died  ? 
How  could  I  move — exist — and  she  in  peril  ? 
The  basest  hind  woidd  straight  have  humanized. 
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Knowing  her  risk — while  I — Thou  gracious  power. 
That  guardest  innocence,  build  up  my  soul. 
If  she  he  where  this  arm  could  aid  !     If  dead. 
Receive  ! — I  faint.     Ah  !  does  it  flee  to  her  ? 

\^Sets  down  the  lamp,  and  sinks  on  the 
floor,  clasping  a  pillar. 

Enter  Lois. 

Lois.  My  eyes  so  lately  bhnded  by  the  glare. 
Refuse  their  functions.     What  not  here  ! — not  here  ! 
Then  farewell  hope  indeed,  and  farewell  life  ! 
Hope  was    my    strength,    my    safeguard    through    the 

flame ; 
I'm  nerveless  now,  and  weak — I  must  have  rest. 
What's  here  ?     'Tis  he  !  'tis  he  !     Up,  up  !  he  faints. 
Heaven  strengthen  me  with  his  now  sleeping  force — 
Grant  me  to  save  him !  he  so  good  and  brave. 
My  Lord  !  my  Ernest !  what  that  is  most  deai* 
Shall  I  adjure  thee  by  to  dissipate 
This  swoon  ? — 'Tis  but  a  swoon — his  heartbeats  still. 
Ernest !  my  lord — my  hope — my  all  I  — 
That  vase ! 

[»S/ie   springs    up,  and    throwing    the 
flowers  from  a  vase,  sprinkles  water 
over  him. 
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Soft  !  he  breathes  quicker,  and  my  heart  stands  still 
To  listen.     Ernest ! 

Lord  Ernest  {murmurs.)  Lois — Where  am  I  ?  who  art 
thou  ? 
Thou  should'st  be  my  young  ward,  and  this  the  Oriel ; 
I've  had  a  dream  delirious,  or  fever ; 
Methought  I  journeyed,  and  found  out  a  maid 
Most  beautiful — I  loved  her  passionately — 
Her  phantom-form  is  mirror'd  on  my  brain ; 
Would  I  could  rave  again  !     Louis,  kind  boy, 
I  pray  thee  let  me  sleep  ! 

Lois.  Alas  !  my  Lord. 

Lord  Ernest,  That  was  her  voice  !     Do  I  still  dream  ? 
Alas! 
She  is  not  here — who  spoke  ^ 

Lois  {weeping.)  Lord  Ernest ! 
Arise — bind  on  your  strength — we're  girt  with  flames. 

Lord  Ernest.  Oh  !  I  remember  too,  a  hideous  change 
Came  o'er  my  spirit — of  fear,  and  fire,  and  death  I 

Lois,  Lord  Ernest,  'twas  no  dream  ;  'tis  awful  truth  ! 
The  Banquet  Hall  is  fired — the  flames  ascend — 
A  brief,  brief  space  we  smouldering  lie  in  death  I 

[^Lord  Ernest  springs  up. 

Lord  Ernest.  Is    this  reality  ?      Was  the  Monk  no 
dream  ? 
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Exists  there  Lois  ?  speak,  dispel  the  mist 

Which  still  o'erclouds  belief — Father  L'Estrange — 

Lois  {aside.)    At  what  an  hour,  in  what  a  scene,  to 
speak ! 
To  lift  the  veil  which  clung  like  scorching  sand-showers 
O'er  me  !  as  light  to  view,  and  too  as  piercing  ! 
How  can  I  hint,  how  frame  my  speech  to  tell  ? — 
Oh  my  good  Lord,  flee,  flee  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Her  voice  again  ! 
Is  it  chimera  !  does  this  doubtful  light 
Shroud  thee,  loved  maiden,  from  my  longing  eyes  ? 

Lois.  Yes,  yes,  believe,  my  Lord,  Lois  is  here. 

Lord  Ernest.  Yet  are  we  only  two  ? 

Lois.  This  is  no  hour  to  shrink,  to  hesitate, — 
And  yet — my  Lord,  uphold  me— ah  !  I  cannot 
Meet  that  eye ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Amazement!  Lois!  loved  one  ! 

Cling  to  me  still ;  I  see,  1  see  it  all  ! 
If  now,  Ixion  like,  I  clasp  a  dream, 
My  love  shall  be  as  fire,  to  breathe  quick  life 
Into  its  shadowy  folds.     But  thou  art  mute  ? 

Lois.  For  joy  !  'tis  holiday  to  list  thy  words  ; 
Speak  on,  and  fill  my  ravished  ear  with  sounds 
Of  melody ! 
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Lord  Ernest.  If  length  of  days  be  mine,  dearest  im- 
pose 
Some  venturous  peril — give  me  to  prove  the  truth. 
With  which  I  vow  endless,  increasing  love  ! 
List  to  my  prayer,  and  join  in  heart  with  me : 
May  Heaven  grant  that  mutual  faith  may  prove 
The  firm-based  rock  to  build  our  love  upon  ! 

Lois.  Amen  to  any  prayer  of  thine  !  and  yet 
I'd  sooner  grow  suspicious  of  myself, 
Than  not  confide  in  thee. 

Lord  Ernest.  That  thou  hast  proved  ; 

Not  once,  has  thine  eye  glanced  to  hint  delay — 
To  urge  escape — Lois,  thy  faith  is  matchless  ! 

Lois.  Commend  me  not ! 
I  blush  at  my  content ;  for  while  we  stay. 
Entranced  in  bliss  at  meeting,  what  sad  fears 
Must  press  on  those  who  watch  for  our  return  ! 
My  father,  whom  I  tore  from  in  despair  ! 
Ernest — Lord  Ernest,  take  me  to  his  feet, 
And  help  to  win  his  pardon  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Beloved,  I   will;    trust   thyself   to   my 
arm — 
Come  to  the  casement — see,  this  towering  pine. 
Which,  Hke  an  ebon  shaft,  lifts  high  its  head. 
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Within  a  leap  of  the  firm  battlement ; 

Once,  as  a  boy  in  wanton  sport,  did  I 

Risk  life  and  limb  in  one  mad  spring  from  hence  ; 

Neither  were  harmed,  for  I  achieved  the  feat 

By  steadiness  of  eye,  strong  heart  and  hand — 

I  sprung,  and  seized  the  pine  with  lusty  grasp ; 

And  this  was  done  for  nought — a  say  so — now 

With  thee  to  save — thine  eye  to  watch,  my  nerves 

Are  strung  to  iron ;  Sweet,  say  not  farewell. 

Thy  thought  shall  scarcely  change  from,  "  He  is  here," 

To  "  He  is  not ;"  ere  Ernest  come  again 

To  save.     The  living  ladder  I'll  descend. 

And  quickly  plant  another  for  thy  foot : 

Hold  thyself  braced  for  my  return.     But  hist ! 

Lois.  Stay,  stay,  risk  not  thi';  dark  adventure — stay, 
I  heard  a  voice  ;  now  Heaven  be  praised  indeed  ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Lepel !  my  gallant  friend,  with  ropes  and 
aid — 
Beloved  !  I  almost  grudge  that  now  I  must 
Resign  thy  contact  for  one  breath.     Lepel ! 
Well  hast  thou  sealed  thy  love  in  my  behalf. 
Take  this  my  wealth,  which,  like  fine  gold,  survives 
And  shines  the  brighter  for  the  peril — the  fire 
It  hath  encountered  :  sweet  one  !  heed  the  stair 
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His  hand  hath  planted  for  thy  rescue  :  now 
Though  the  hot  fire  approach  me  like  a  flood, 
Its  power  is  quenched — my  spirit  hath  escaped  ! 

[As  Lord  Ernest  speaks,   he  assists 

Lois  through   the  bay   window   to 

Lepel. 

Scene  closes. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Garden, 


Lois    descending    guarded    by    Lepel  —  Clara    and 
VEstrange  waiting  for  them — in  the  distance  is 
seen  Amyt  at  the  porch  of  the  Porter  s  Lodge. 

Lois.    Kind  Heaven,  and    thou,    forgive   my   halved 
thanks, 
Which  seem  but  frozen,  till  thou  save  thy  friend. 

[Lord  Ernest  leaps  from  a  tree   into 
which  he  had  sprung  from  the  Oriel 
window. 
Lord  Ernest.  Let  this  embrace  release  them  !  First  to 
Heaven 
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Be  paid  our  humble,  fervent  adorations, 
Not  in  light  words,  quick  vows,  or  instant  tokens ; 
But,  Lois,  let  this  day  and  hour  be  kept 
Apart  in  our  life's  calendar  ;  this  night 
Our  frighted  souls  have  panted  on  the  brink. 
No  nature  sees  unmoved — eternity. 
This  night  have  we  together  stood  near  death  ; 
May  the  remembrance  purify  the  life 
We  hope  to  spend  most  happily  — together ! 
Lois.  Humbly  and  heartily  I  join  the  prayer. 
Clara.  And  I. 
Lepel.  And  I. 

Lord  Ernest.  Now  to  the  Porter's  lodge. 

[  Lord  Ernest  supports  Lois — she  falls 
at  U E Strang e^ s feet,  who  raises  her  to 
his  arms — Amy  seizes  Lord  ErnesVs 
hand — Clara  embraces  Lois. 

Scene  closes. 
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SCENE  V. 

The  interior  of  the  Porter  s  Lodge. 

L' Estrange — Lois — Lord    Ernest — Clara — Amy,  and 

Lepel. 

L Estrange.  My  children  and  my  friends !     On  this 
blest  day. 
When  Heaven  hath  clearly  bared  the  arm,  to  snatch 
So  many  breathing  mortals  from  despair — 
Not  one  of  all  that  thoughtless  crowd  hath  perished  '. 
Let  each  provide  a  worthy  sacrifice. 
The  fittest  altar  is  humility. 
On  that,  with  bruised  heart,  'tis  meet  I  lay, 
(Being  offender,  oldest  and  the  chief,) 
Revenge,  {looking  at  Lois,)  which  waked  cruelty  to  thee, 
{To  Ernest)  And  tortuous  deceit  to  all  I  loved  I 
The  Monk  spake  truth.  Lord  Ernest,  when  he  said 
Father  L'Estrange  had  but  assumed  the  name. 
To  win  thee  to  protect  his  only  child. 

[^Lois  hides  her  face  on  her  fathers 
shoulder. 
His  style  and  title  being  Baron  Clarges  : 
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My  tale  is  long ;  but  first,  I  might  describe 
How  I,  in  youth,  conceived  myself  aggrieved. 
By  one  who  owned  near  kinsmanship  ;  but  he 
Being  gone  afore  to  judgment,  chains  my  tongue — 
Peace  be  to  him  ! 

Clara.  But  not  to  me,  till  I 

Deliver  to  their  owner,  these  last  words 
Of  a  dead  father — stern  indeed,  in  life. 
But  in  death,  just.     These  lines  confess  much  wrong, 
In  early  youth,  done  unto  Baron  Clarges. 

[V  Estrange  motions  for  the  packet  to 
be  given  to  Lord  Ernest. 
Here  too  are  letters  long  purloined, — telHng 
Of  fraud  and  forgery, —  success  and  sorrow — 
His  fraud  obtained  the  bride  ye  both  affected  ; 
He  by  nefarious  act  wronged  you,  and  claimed 
Her  pledged  hand  : — ^twas  given  with  crushed  heart. 
She  early  pined,  leaving  me  to  his  care. 

[  L' Estrange  morions  to  Lord  Ernest, 
who  burns  the  packet. 

LEstrange.    Alas  !    I    deemed    she    sanctioned    his 
deceit ! 
In  headlong  haste,  I  was  induced  to  wed 
The  mother  of  this  child  ;  a  heavy  sin 
I  fear,  was  added  to  my  store  thereby ; 
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Hev  strength  was  feeble,  and  she  drooped  and  died  ! 
Pray  Heaven  she  felt  not  my  divided  love  ! 

Amy.  My  lord,  be  just  to  all ;  'tis  due  to  you, 
As  to  the  Lady  Clarges,  to  aver 
A  happier  couple  lived  not — you  were  all 
That  husband,  father,  friend,  could  be  to  her  ; 
Left  friendless  and  an  orphan,  blest  were  this  child 
I've  helped  to  rear,  should  her  young  heart's  hope  prove 
To  her  as  true,  she'd  have  but  one  short  prayer 
From  me — a  longer  life  ! 

[Lois  embraces  Amy. 

D Estrange.  Now  hear  my  tale  of  fraud  and  cruelty. 
Being  twice  widowed,  with  my  oi'phan  child 
And  faithful  Amy  I  long  time  sojourned 
In  France ;  there,  in  stern  solitude,  I  bred 
The  scheme  of  thwarting  all  my  kinsman's  hopes, 
Which  turned  on  heiring  my  poor  Barony. 
Amy,  (sole  confidante,)  with  many  tears. 
Thereto  at  length  agreed  : 
Thee,  gentle  Lois,  from  thy  tenderest  years, 
By  too  vindictive  sire  bound  barbarously, 
A  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Revenge  ! 
Thus  I,  like  Sampson,  triumphed  o'er  my  foe, 
And  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  hate's  hot  fire, 
Felt  not,  that  while  I  crushed  his  eager  hopes, 
I  twice  destroyed  myself  I 
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My  loved  sole-born. 
To  feed  my  scheme,  was  doomed  to  hopeless  bonds 
Of  irksome,  helpless  shame  ',  her  childhood  crept 
On  wearily. 

Lois.  My  father,  say  not  so  ! 

My  childhood  is  inshrined  in  my  mind 
As  a  clear  lake,  which  only  flowers  overhung, 
And  sunshine  showed! 

L'Estrange.  Picture  each  impulse  checked, 

Each  native  grace  held  chained,  a  cruel  sense 
Of  quickening  instinct  feelingly  awake, 
Yet  never  nursed,  but  held  half  breathed — even  thought 
Though  pure  as  seraph's  ovvu,  dare  scarce  unclose. 

Fearing  'twas  interdict. 

Soon  passed  her  first  seven  years.    I  pined  for  England 

For  social  converse,  occupation,  change — 

Aught  that  might  antidote  the  poisoned  cup 

I'd  drunk  to  dregs ;  but  void  was  still  my  heart, 

Ye  all  do  know  home  owns  no  father- land. 

For  years  the  chmate  of  my  soul  was  chilled. 

Save  when  my  child's  fresh  prattle  waked  a  throb 

Of  momentary  pleasure, — lasting  pain, — 

For  I  scarce  dared  to  gather  in  her  smiles 

To  warm  my  frozen  heart. 

LepeL  Yet  the  good  while 
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The  kingdom  told  of  Clarges's  princely  state  ; 

Of  bounties  scarcely  matched  by  royalty  ; 

Of  hospitals  endowed,  and  hamlets  built ; — 

While  ever  to  this  sea  of  charity 

Flowed  thousand  secret  rivers  noiselessly — 

One  would  have  thought  the  giver  free  from  cave. 

Thus  to  devote  his  life  to  banish  it. 

Amy.  Always  we  find,  that  he,  who  shares  life's  ills, 
Is  kindliest  to  his  kind. 

Lepel.  Then  may  I  ever  !     But,  my  Lord,  I  pray 

Relate  when  first,  and  how,  you  knew  Lord  Ernest  P 
LEstrange.  *Twas  in  a  tour,  that  first  I  truly  knew 

Lord  Ernest  Foljambe — I  knew,  but  saw  not, — 

Knew,  for  the  country  chorused  his  high  name. 

And  prompted  me,  a  selfish,  blighted  man. 

My  withering  influence  subtlely  to  graft 

On  him,  a  distant  kinsman  of  our  house. 

Son  of  my  father's  friend,  (though  circumstance 

Had  severed  us.)  Nought  can  the  artifice  excuse, 

Not  even  the  deep  inquietude  I  felt. 

Support  more  eflScacious  to  provide 

For  this  most  rare,  most  delicate  branch 

Of  Clarges's  ancient  house. 

Lord  Ernest.  Be  blest  the  hour 

That  gave  thy  thought  its  birth,  as  blest  as  he 

Thy  choice  ennobled  ! 
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UEstrange.   Lord  Eniest's  nature,  as  high  noontide 
■warm, 
Gave  generous  credence,  and  reception  bland 
To  the  feigned  bearer  of  Lord  Clarges's  letter, 
Which  told  of  urgent  business,  pressing  haste. 
That  carried  him  per  force,  to  India, 
And  craved  asylum  for  his  orphan  child. 
The  rest  the  Monk  confessed  ;  and  now  he  stands 
Before  ye — Monk,  L'Estrange,  Lord  Clarges,  all, — 
A  many-named,  but  still  one-natured  man, 
"NVlio  owes  the  only  glow  of  peace,  which  e'er 
Hath  visited  his  congealed  heart,  to  thee. 
Lord  Ernest.     Thanks — and  then  a  long  farewell ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Thanks  to  thy  debtor  ?     Father,  thanks 
to  me  ? 
Who  owe  to  thee  my  sum  of  happiness  ! 
Alas  !  what  can  I  share  half  to  repay 
The  debt  ''—my  heart  ?— my  home  ? — they're  thine  by  bond. 
Thou  wast  their  moulder — can'st  thou  leave  thy  work  ? 
Lois  !  sweet  maiden !  lend  thine  arms,  nor  loose 
Till  he  is  beggared  quite.     IMy  Lord !— no— father  ! 
(For  in  that  word  I  crave  another  gift. 
Thy  all.)— Stay  with  us,  stay — or  rather  take  us 
Straightway  to  Clarges  Hall ;  I  fain  would  beg 
Its  shelter,  till  this  place  be  built  again. 
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Lois.  Bless  me,  my  father,  by  the  endearing  name 
My  soul  so  long  hath  yearned  fur  ! 

L Estrange.  My  daughter  ! 

My  child  !  I  bless  myself  in  blessing  thee  ! 
Is  there  no  other  boon  within  my  grant  ? 

Lois.  None,  none  ;  for  well  I  know  thy  daughter  need 
Suffer  no  fear  to  cloud  joy's  purple  hght. 
Now  dawning  brightly  on  her  young  life's  path. 
Emboldened  by  your  sanction,  and  surprised 
By  last  night's  panic,  I  confessed,  I  owned — 

Lord  Ernest,  And  by  confession,  blessed  me  ! 

Father,  I  own 
Happiness  is  greater  when  unlooked  for  : — 
And,  heretic,  I  have  a  point  for  thee  ; 
Thou  said'st,  the  stripling  Louis,  far  excelled 
Lord  EiTiest  in  his  love  ! 

Lois.  Forget,  forget ! 

Lord  Ernest.  Forget !      I  will — when  I  forget  to  love. 
Or  Lois  to  be  lovely— or  fair  Clare — 

Lepel.  Hush  !  that's  my  province — utter  not  I  pray. 
Your  tuned  phrases  in  sweet  Clara's  ear. 
Lest  they  confuse  the  sense  of  two  or  three 
I  lately  whispered.     Dearest  tell-tale,  say. 
Am  I  to  blame,  if  their  import  be  stampt 
In  richest  colouring  on  my  Clara's  cheek  ' 
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The  wedding  day  !  my  Lord  !  I  challenge  you 
Now,  and  for  life ;  the  grave  against  the  gay. 

Lord  Ernest.  Agi'eed,  the  prize  is  happiness — a  prize, 
Which  our  fair  brides  will  help  to  win  and  wear  : 
Now  let  our  lives  resolve  between  our  loves. 

Clara.  Sweet  coz,  we  are  too  wise  to  encounter  thus. 
And  boast  of  that  which  swells  our  secret  heart ; 
Yet  full  content  is  mirrored  in  thine  eye, 
Ghstening  and  bright. 

Lois.  Which  but  reflects  thy  smile  ! 

Ld  Ernest.  And  now  for  Clarges  Hall ! 
VEstrange.  My  children,  come  !  and  it  shall  be  my 
care. 
If  life's  gay  colours  or  strong  passions  tempt. 
To  stand  like  beacon  on  your  path,  and  warn 
By  outstretched  arm  !     To  Clarges  come  ! 

Aimj.  There  let  me  claim  the  privilege  of  age. 
Which,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  your  bliss. 
Enjoys  the  present,  while  it  looks  within 
The  mind's  vast  mirror,  (memory,)  and  sees 
Your  joy,  your  hopes,  your  happiness  depict. 
Thus  am  I  blessed  twice  ! 

THE    END. 
LONDON : 

IBOTSO:*    AND    PALMER,    PRINTERS,    SAVOy    STREET,    STRAND. 
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